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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE month of March this year has been notable by reason of 
the outspoken acknowledgment of the German Government 
; of re-armament in that country. This re- 
——_ ™ armament has been going on in secret for a 
great many years, and the scale of military 

strength which that country has now achieved has made any 
form of further concealment burdensome. Therefore on 
March 16 a manifesto was issued from Berlin which announced 
the tearing up of the arms provisions of the Versailles Treaty, 
and by implication declared Germany’s intention of becoming 
the most powerfully armed country in Western Europe. She 
is actually already very near that position. Before studying 
the German ultimatum to Europe—for that is what the 
announcement is—it is as well to recapitulate the major events 
of the first fortnight of March in England and France in so far 
as they deal with foreign policy. On March 5 the British 
Government published a White Paper, in which it was stated 
that as collective security had not been reached through pacts, 
owing to German re-armament, Great Britain could no longer 
continue to allow her Naval, Military and Air Forces to dis- 
integrate, and that all three services were to be slightly 
better equipped and conditioned than of recent years. A 
few days later the French Prime Minister, Monsieur Flandin, 
told the Chamber that France must be asked to make the 
sacrifice of accepting two years’ conscription instead of one, 
and on March 15 the French Chamber passed the necessary 
law. This had to be done in order to maintain the present 
numbers of troops; the classes dating from the war 
years were much less well furnished than during normal 
periods; and also because Germany—pledged to an army 
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of not more than 100,000—actually had an army of 480,000. 
These announcements on behalf of the British and French 
Governments reflected the anxiety of their respective coun- 
tries. Had the Government of this country ten years ago 
foreseen events instead of dreaming “fantasies ’’ German 
re-armament could have been forestalled. Now we are faced 
with the fait accompli and we have to make a tremendous 
effort if peace is to be preserved. 


It is the practice of the present German Government to 
make its sensational movements on Saturdays. Germany 
left the League on a Saturday, Herr Hitler 
had some hundreds of his former supporters 
and other possible rivals murdered on Satur- 
day, June 30, last year—and the recent manifesto tearing up 
the disarmament clause of the Treaty of Versailles was 
published on a Saturday. Whether this is done to spite 
British Cabinet Ministers and destroy their golfing arrange- 
ments, or in order to give the German people a happy Sunday 
heiling and hurrahing all over the Fatherland, is not known. 
We have to try to believe our daily papers and these told us 
on March 18 that Cabinet Ministers had been taken by sur- 
prise by the latest German move. This is a bit steep; they 
may have been bothered because it queers the game of “ let’s 
pretend,” but they can really hardly have been surprised, 
as they are kept well informed of the trend of affairs in foreign 
countries by their diplomatic agents, and the trend in Germany 
has been unmistakable for several years. Anyhow, Herr 
Hitler’s last Saturday treat produced an immense amount of 
running about, and the newspapers were full of pictures of 
Cabinet Ministers going in or out of Downing Street. The 
German manifesto was printed in full in many of the news- 
papers, and although it is intended for German consumption 
it is as well that we should read it. The occasion chosen for 
announcing to Germany that her signature had once more 
been publicly repudiated was the day before the ‘“ Day of 
Heroes,” when huge gatherings were to assemble to com- 
memorate the Germans fallen in the war. At one of these 
meetings Herr Goebels read the manifesto, at another General 


Herr Hitler’s 
Saturdays 
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von Blomberg expatiated upon all that it implied. The 
enthusiasm transcended all bounds. The Germans shouted 
themselves into a frenzy of delight at the bare notion of 
conscription. We have to remember that this numerous and 
active people differs totally from our own. 


THE manifesto itself is addressed to a population which has 
for years been subjected to intensive falsifying propaganda. 
The Manifesto In this issue will be found an article which 

deals with modern German myths. Germans 
firmly believe a lot of things that are quite untrue—just as 
our Pacifists do—and for the same reason. The statements 
must therefore be read in the light of knowledge. 

When in November, 1918, the German people—trusting in the 
assurances contained in Wilson’s Fourteen Points—laid down their 
arms after four and a half years of glorious resistance in a war, the 
outbreak of which they never willed, they believed that they had done a 
service not only to tortured humanity but also to a great idea. (Our 
italics.) 

Actually what happened was that Germany, having enthusi- 
astically willed the war (see Herr Hitler’s Mein Kampf) could 
not sustain it. Her armies and her population alike were 
broken. 

The German people, and in particular the German Government of 
the day, were convinced that, as a result of executing the disarmament 
requirements of the Versailles Treaty, a new period of general dis- 


armament—as promised in the Treaty itself—would be introduced and 
guaranteed. 


What the Allied Nations undertook in the Treaty was that 
when Germany was disarmed, when and as they felt that their 
national safety permitted, they would themselves disarm. 
Herr Hitler goes on to give an impressive list of war material 
destroyed in Germany. Much was certainly destroyed, but, 
as Professor J. H. Morgan has told us, the Germans never 
carried out their disarmament pledges. We shall be able ina 
later note to show, from Professor Morgan’s own writings, 
what actually occurred during the period 1919-1923, when an 
Allied Military Commission was endeavouring to get this 
portion of the Versailles Treaty carried out. 
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Not only, says Herr Hitler, did other countries not disarm, 
they actually invented new arms and improved weapons. 
He does not mention Germany’s pocket battle- 
ships, but these undoubtedly are a post-war 
invention and are evidence of German ingenuity. 

The new German Government, as protector of the honour and vital 
rights of the German people, was consequently placed in a position 
in which it could neither take a further part in such conferences, nor 
continue to belong to the League of Nations. 

And then the manifesto says :— 

In these circumstances the German Government found itself obliged 
to take of its own initiative the necessary measures to put an end to 
the undignified and menacing situation of impotence, which left a 
great nation unable to protect itself. 

At this point and with his tongue thrust well into his cheek 
Herr Hitler solemnly chaffs the British Government. In 
imitation of their recent White Paper he recapitulates the 
effort he has made for peace, pacts and such, which he affects 
to believe we shall take au pied de la lettre. Our Government 
gave a long melancholy list of “‘ understandings.” This is the 
German list :— 

1. Germany has already proposed, some considerable time ago, to 
all her neighbours the signature of pacts of non-aggression ; 

2. Germany has concluded with her Eastern neighbour (Poland) a 
convention which, thanks to the attitude of mutual comprehension 
shown, will, she hopes, permanently purify the threatening atmosphere 
which existed before the German Government took over power, and 
will thereby lead to lasting comprehensions and friendship between the 
two peoples ; 

3. Finally, Germany has offered to France a solemn promise that, 
the Saar question now having been settled, she will make no further 
territorial demands upon France. 

The trouble about this last offer, which was made in one of 
Herr Hitler’s speeches, is that the French know that the 
Germans do not honour their treaty or other engagements. 
They remember the invasion of Belgium, the infractions of 
the Versailles Treaty, they know that only the eternal 
vigilance of the French can preserve France. 


New Arms 


FINALLY, says the manifesto, Germany is disturbed, and this 
is probably true, by the sight of the Russian army. Russia 
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is said to have 900,000 men under arms in peace-time, and 
she has been a German bogey for a long time. There is a 
— widely believed legend that Germany is in 
the van of western civilisation and that she is 
endangered by Russia. As a matter of fact Germany has in 
the past been oftener in alliance with Russia than in arms 
against that country, and the people who look upon the 
Germans as a bulwark against Bolshevism are living in a 
fool’s Paradise. Finally 
....as a result of the introduction of the two-year compulsory service 
period in France, the principles underlying the creation of short-term 
armies have now been abandoned in favour of a long-service organisation. 
In these circumstances the German Government regards it as 
impossible to postpone any longer the measures necessary for the defence 
of Germany, still less to conceal them from the remainder of the 
world. [Our italics.] 
These measures were specifically announced elsewhere to be 
conscription and the maintenance of a large army. This is 
said to be only for “ self-protection.” As no one has the 
faintest intention of attacking Germany and as the German 
Government knows this perfectly, the passage where this 
occurs may be said merely to have a peroration value. 


THE quotations made have been from Herr Hitler’s manifesto, 

but the new military law must also be noted. This is the 
Times version of the text :— 

The New 


Conmen (1) Service in the defence forces is on the basis 
Military Law of general conscription. 

(2) The German peace army, including the 
transferred military police forces, is organized in 12 corps-commands 
and 36 divisions. 

(3) The supplementary laws on the application of general con- 
scription are to be submitted to the Reich Cabinet by the Reichswehr 
Minister. 

When the text was first made public the third paragraph contained 
the additional word “forthwith,” but this seems afterwards to have 
been withdrawn. 


The question which concerns other European nations is what 
number of men will this provide? Monsieur Flandin in his 
recent speech in the French Chamber put the present German 
figures at 480,000 men. The new law will raise this to a total 
of 600,000. Whatever France does she cannot match this 
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number even by adopting a longer period with the colours 
than is proposed. Her newly decreed two years’ conscription 
only enables her to maintain her present numbers and will not 
increase her effectiveness. She has, however, an understanding 
with Belgium, and the military staffs of the two countries 
are in close touch with one another. We, as well as the 
French, have to think these things out now we are brought 
face to face with them. For 15 years we have been content 
to leave our national affairs in the hands of men who we now 
see have misunderstood the age in which we live and the 
world we live in. Things cannot go on as they are without 
the most unmerited disaster overtaking this country. We 
must either change the men or convince them that they must 
change their measures. 


THE British Government at once replied to the German 

announcement of the intention to openly break the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. On 

The British = March 18 a note was handed by the British 

Government's 

Reply Ambassador to Herr von Neurath, the German 
Foreign Minister, which protested 


against the announcement made by the latter on March 16 of the 
decision to adopt conscription and to increase the peace basis of the 
German army to thirty-six divisions. Following upon the announce- 
ment of a German Air Force, such a declaration is a further example 
of unilateral action which, apart from the issue of principle, is calculated 
seriously to increase uneasiness in Europe. 
The British Government went on to remind the German 
Government of the notes exchanged in February when the 
British Government had declared that “‘ armaments limited 
by the Treaty could not be modified by unilateral action.” 
Further, the British Government had then stated that it 
contemplated the return of Germany to the League of Nations 
as part of the subject for negotiation; in reply the German 
Government had undertaken to examine the London plan 
as set forth in the Anglo-French memorandum. 


But the attainment of a comprehensive agreement which by common 
consent would take the place of treaty provisions cannot be facilitated 
by putting forward as a decision already arrived at strengths for 
military effectives greatly exceeding any before suggested—strengths, 
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moreover, which if maintained unaltered must make more difficult, 
if not impossible, the agreement of other Powers vitally concerned. 


UNFORTUNATELY the note did not end there. We have in 
this country a Prime Minister who did nothing to strengthen 
England during the war, and a Foreign Secre- 
tary who was in the Cabinet in 1914. What the 
Foreign Secretary was in 1914 he is in 1935, blind to 
reality. He began his correspondence with Berlin without 
any attempt to find out what France and Italy were 
thinking and this breakaway from the policy of united action 
caused deep anxiety in Paris and Rome. The French appealed 
at once to the League of Nations, the Italians called up 
their reserves. Sir John Simon coquetted with Herr 
Hitler. The plan had been made for him to go to 
Berlin. His journey had been put off once in the most 
insolent manner by Herr Hitler when the British Government 
announced that they were no longer going to allow the defence 
forces of this country to rust. The recent proclamation of 
Germany’s military intentions shows that we are past the 
era of “ disarmament talks.”” The era of Pacifism has served 
Germany’s purpose well as a screen. She can now do without 
the screen and shows this clearly, but Sir John, who has 
only one idea, “to go on talking,” possibly fascinated, as 
other Liberals appear to be, by Hitlerian violence. Hence 
no doubt the following paragraph: 

His Majesty’s Government are most unwilling to abandon any 
opportunity which the arranged visit might afford of promoting general 
understanding, but in the new circumstances before undertaking it 
they feel bound to call the attention of the German Government to the 
above considerations, and they wish to be assured that the German 
Government still desire the visit to take place with the scope and for 
the purposes previously agreed. 

The Germans jumped at the opportunity of confusing the 
issue, and sent an invitation to Sir John Simon to go to Berlin. 
At the time of writing he is there. The reaction in Paris and 
Rome against the Foreign Secretary’s disregard of Italy and 
France was such that Mr. Eden had to go to Paris to meet 
French and Italians in order to “explain away” this 
unfortunate affair. 


Simonism 
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Ir is difficult to tell the home reaction to German affairs, 
The man in the street, the woman in the ’bus, ‘‘ don’t ’old with 
—— *itler.”” The politicians are disconcerted, their 
smooth phrases seem inadequate to a naked 
situation which affords no possibility of draperies or conceal- 
ment. The Press on March 18 reflected proprietors’ or able 
Editors’ views, and these were according to type. The 
Times, although shocked at “so flagrant a violation of the 
Treaty ” which “ can hardly be passed over in silence,” went 
on to reflect that it had “‘ already been agreed in principle that 
the relevant section [of the Versailles Treaty] should soon be 
superseded. ...”” The Morning Post, which is more aware of 
European possibilities than any other daily paper, reminded 
its readers that the device of limiting armaments was never 
hopeful. ‘It is in the heart of men and nations that the 
cause of war really lies. . . . There is very little difference 
between Herr Hitler in his brown uniform and the German 
Emperor. . . . There is no sense in blinking . . . realities.” 
The Daily Telegraph did not commit itself to much in the 
editorial, but published an article by Professor Morgan 
which was beyond price. The Liberal press was divided 
between its hostility to the National Government and its 
dislike of Herr Hitler. The News-Chronicle was frankly taken 
aback. The size of the new German army surprised and 
shocked it. The German Government has raised “ new and 
formidable obstacles in the path of European understanding,” 
and the moment chosen is “‘ much worse ” than the “ tactical 
blunder of issuing the White Paper on the eve of Sir John 
Simon’s visit to Berlin.”” But the writer, taking courage as he 
proceeded, suggested that “ it is vital that these conversations 
should continue. . . . The Four Power Pact would, perhaps, 
provide the medium.” Evidently a sanguine fellow, the leader 
writer of the News-Chronicle! The Manchester Guardian is 
far more aware of the seriousness of the situation than its 
fellow Liberal. The German armament is “a smack in the 
face for . . . the general treaty system framed under the 
sanction of the League. . . . Under what circumstances, if 
any, would she return to the League ? Or does she reject it 
finally, being intent solely on power—the power of arms and 
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the power of politics that flows from arms?” (Our italics.) 
That phrase is a suggestive one. The power of politics that 
flows from powerful arms is very great. It is the only power 
Germany understands. 


THERE are two kinds of men who cause war. Those who 
mean to have something belonging to someone else, and 

whose policy includes the use of military power 
er Eee to tinin their objective. Herr Hitler is : very 
good example of this class of individual, and he is reinforced 
by a ruthless gang of men who have seized the power in 
Germany, while he is eagerly followed by a people at once 
virile and subservient. The other kind of war-maker is the 
man who, finding himself in office owing to his adroitness in 
small affairs, and his knowledge of the Parliamentary game, 
has no idea of a fixed national policy, and who has insufficient 
character to keep him on any course. Of such men there is 
no more perfect example than Sir John Simon. In 1914 he 
was in the Asquith Cabinet when that group of unforeseeing 
men found Europe exposed to Germany’s attack. They had 
had warnings enough, but they had disregarded them. They 
were unaware, apparently, that being “in office’? meant 
anything but dealing with British Parliamentary matters and 
giving Ireland Home Rule. Lord Morley, who was one of them, 
has left us a day to day record of the discussions in the 
Cabinet when ministers found they could no longer evade the 
great issue of Germany’s policy of expansion. Of all the 
wobblers during those fateful days the one who wobbled most 
was Sir John Simon. He had then, fortunately for his country, 
no connection with foreign affairs, but he oozed doubt and 
hesitation all through the crisis. In the first days (July 24 
to 27) when, as Lord Morley says, “‘ we could no longer wait 
on accident,”’ Sir John Simon “ contributed scarcely anything.” 
On August 2 he was “all for resignation ... Lloyd George 
and Simon heading the schism.” On August 3 Sir John was 
still resigning “ with quivering lips and tears in his eyes. 
He was even firmer than I was.”’ That same day he changed 
sides in the Cabinet. We beg those Conservative Members 
of Parliament who are uneasy, as many of them are, about 
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the conduct of British foreign policy, to consider what they 
should do in the crisis we are traversing. Sir John Simon is 
a war-maker of the most mischievous kind, and it is 
lunacy for us to keep him where he is. 


A Wuite Paper on the defence of the country (CMD 4827) 
was issued by the Government on March 5. It was initialled 

we ... by the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
iene It is in fact, although not in name, an apology 
for the false views pressed upon the country by our “ states- 
men” during the years that have elapsed since the war. 
Whether from lack of vision or from cowardice, or both, 
British political leaders of all parties have vied with one 
another in misleading their fellow countrymen about the 
state of Europe and the appalling risks that we were running 
in disarming. Conservatives cannot claim any superiority 
over Liberals and Socialists in this matter, for the record of 
the Baldwin administration of 1924-29 was the worst of any 
post-war Government in matters of defence, and Mr. Baldwin 
and his Conservative colleagues were as responsible for dis- 
seminating false ideas as any Socialist, while the culminating 
bubble of the League of Nations,—the Locarno Treaty, was 
blown under Conservative inspiration. The League is now 
seen to have little or no value in promoting world security, 
and the Ministers who did not have the courage to warn us 
that hot air would not keep off bullets, now realise that they 
must begin to recant some of their expressed opinions. They 
have made a beginning in the paper which was given to the 
world last month. “ Peace,” they say, “is the principal 
aim of British foreign policy.” It should be so, for it is the 
aim of the whole British people, but it is no virtue in those 
who have directed our relations with foreign countries that 
successive Governments should have been so blind to the 
world they live in as to have left us without an army, with 
an infinitesimal air force, and with a totally inadequate 


navy. The way to produce wars is for peaceful nations to 
disarm as we have done. 
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THE Government have in this White Paper given their 
explanation of the reasons for our present weakness. These 
The Pacts are set forth in the following passages of the 
document we are discussing, where we are 
told that our rulers have pursued the following methods of 
providing for the security of the British Empire :— 


(1) By unswerving support of the League of Nations, which His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom regard as essential 
machinery for promoting the preservation of peace by facilitating 
and regularizing the means of international co-operation. 

(2) By the promotion, in co-operation with other nations, of inter- 
national instruments designed to produce collective security and a 
sense of security among the nations. Among the more important may 
be mentioned :— 

(a) The Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928 for the renunciation by every 

signatory of war as an instrument of policy. 


(6) The Quadruple Pacific Treaty and the Nine-Power Treaty 
regarding the Far East, both designed to promote peace in that 
area and in the Pacific. 


The Locarno Treaties, designed, by a system of mutual guaran- 
tee, to maintain the peace in those countries of Western Europe, 
to the situation of which this country has never been and can 
never be indifferent. 

The latest development in this direction is the Anglo-French 

proposal of February 3 for regional and mutual arrangements 
to deter aerial aggression and thereby provide additional security 
from sudden attacks from the air. 
(d) Various proposals for increasing security in Eastern Europe 
and the Danube basin, with special reference to the maintenance 
of the independence and integrity of Austria. These involve 
no military commitments, direct or indirect, by this country. 
(Our italics.) 


(c 


~~ 


We call attention to the italicised passages. It will be 
observed that all these agreements, pacts or treaties—and 
there are many more than are here enumerated—cover the 
same ground and repeat the same pledge, but those who com- 
pose them have so little faith in their efficacy that no sooner 
is the ink dry on one of these instruments than another is 
composed, as if by the perpetual baking of pie-crusts one 
unbreakable one could be produced. This portion of the 
Government apologia ends with a description of the various 
Disarmament Conferences, other agreements we have signed, 
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and a list of occasions on which British Governments have 
given away British interests. 


Now after thus stating in cold and colourless language the 
shocking derelictions of duty of which successive Ministers 
have been guilty, some expression of regret, 
of repentance, might have been expected. It 
is not forthcoming. The men who have put us where we 
are are not ashamed of themselves, they do not feel that 
they are to blame. On the contrary, it is the public which 
has brought us to this pass :— 

Hitherto, in spite of many setbacks, PUBLIC OPINION IN THIS 
COUNTRY has tended to assume that nothing is required for the main- 
tenance of peace except the existing international political machinery, 
and that the older methods of defence—navies, armies and air forces— 
on which we have hitherto depended for our security in the last resort 
are no longer required. THE FORCE OF WORLD EVENTS, HOWEVER, 
has shown that this assumption is premature. 

There is nothing here about the Anti-War propaganda 
for which Mr. MacDonald was largely responsible during the 
war when we had our “ backs to the wall,” nor about the 
steady drip from almost every Government spokesman since 
1920 in favour of “ pacts,” “‘ collective security,’ and what 
not, nothing about the pacifist poison of the League of 
Nations Union, of which Mr. Baldwin, as well as Mr. 
MacDonald, is a vice-president, and of which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain is an active member. Oh, no, it is not these 
gentlemen who have misled the public, but, apparently, 
the public which has misled them! They, whose business it 
is to guard the British Empire and who have all along known 
the danger were kept from action by the ignorance of the 
people they had hoodwinked. Really, if Parliament swallows 
such stuff it is self-condemned. 


Peccavi ? 


Havine put the blame off their own shoulders on to those 
of John Bull, the Memorandum goes on to state the various 
deficiencies we have been accumulating since 
the war. We disarmed ourselves in the air 
in 1919, and subsequently we have allowed 
serious deficiencies to accumulate in all arms. We should, 


Serious 
Deficiencies 


ve 
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unless a programme of defence was commenced, be unable, 
in the event of war, to defend ourselves or our food supplies. 


The country and the Empire would no longer possess an adequate 
standard of defence. If, therefore, in spite of all our efforts to keep the 
peace, an aggression should take place directed against ourselves, we 
should be unable to secure our sea communications, the food of our 
people or the defence of our principal cities and their population against 


air attack. 

Collective security, the authors of the White Paper have 
discovered, is of no use without collective strength. The 
Government now realizes this; it has also realized German 
re-armament, and that this is a peril to peace. It is rather 
late in the day for us to warn Germany not to re-arm. She 
would have been more controllable before she made herself 
the most highly armed power in Western Europe. But in 
those days successive British Governments were turning a 
blind eye to Germany’s military activities, and were, by con- 
doning her successive breaches of the Treaty of Versailles, 
leading Germans to suppose that England viewed her renewed 
rise to military strength with satisfaction. An outburst of 
Teutonic fury greeted this very mild British statement on 
armaments, and Herr Hitler smacked Sir John Simon’s cheek 
hard and publicly, certain that this was a safe proceeding. 
It was. Sir John had another cheek quite at the disposal 
of the violent and unmannerly man whom the Germans have 
raised to supreme power. His visit to Berlin was postponed 
without any excuse save that the German dictator had the 
sort of cold which would allow him to continue his ordinary 
work but would prevent his seeing the British Foreign Minister. 


WHILE the two London dailies that support the Government 
were praising their courage, vision, statesmanship, in be- 

ginning thus tardily to repair some of their own 
oe Su appalling errors ; while the League of Nations 

Union was fulminating against those who could 
dream of putting the Empire into a state of defence, and while 
all the Pacifists and other enemies of the Empire raged together 
at so horrible an idea as that of protecting the English country 
and its inhabitants against attack, no one has yet given 
praise to the real miracle workers, the actual authors of this 
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change of heart on the part of Messrs. MacDonald and 
Baldwin. For years their experts have told them of the dangers 
run by Great Britain, dangers of which the public is as yet 
totally ignorant. In season and out of season Ministers 
have been kept informed about German re-armament, 
Russian arms, and the immense and growing hostility of 
certain countries. Our Mandarins did not turn a hair. The 
experts are sworn to secrecy, they may not warn the public, 
they are few in numbers, their votes don’t count, and they 
cannot influence the electorate. But under Lord Lloyd’s 
leadership the Annual General Meeting of the Conservative 
Party has returned to this matter of National Defence again 
and again, and last autumn the evidence of feeling was over- 
whelming. Ministers realised that they must “‘ do something 
about defence.” They were jettisoning India on orthodox 
Socialist lines, but they could not also follow the Socialist 
policy in regard to disarmament and keep Conservative votes. 
We owe the conversion of our Ministers to Lord Lloyd’s 
persistence in this matter. Year after year he has made it 
his own. Year after year he has rallied Conservative voters 
to the great cause of national security. He has had the 
whole weight of the Government against him, as well as the 
Pacifists, with their wealth of propaganda. He has persisted, 
and our thanks are due to him, and to those who have sup- 
ported him, in this grave national emergency. Without their 
outspoken demand for attention to our defences the White 
Paper, for which “J. R. M.” claims credit, would never 
have been written. 


TuE British Government since the inception of the League of 
Nations in 1922 has paid lip service to it. It is possible 

that some Ministers may have believed in its 
a future utility, but no intelligent man who 

regularly attended sessions at Geneva could 
possibly have believed that it provided security, either 
against military attack or even against unscrupulous diplo- 
matic action. But the public has never been allowed to know 
what went on in the hotel sitting-rooms at Geneva, where 
any real business is carried on, and the man in the street in 
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England has been too anxious about his own private affairs, 
which are greatly burdened by over-taxation, to devote 
much time and consideration to foreign affairs. Most news- 
papers, for reasons not unconnected with advertising, have 
lent themselves to keeping up our illusions, and, for the first 
twelve years after the end of the war, we were treated every 
morning to the “triumphs” of British statesmanship at 
Geneva, Paris, Locarno, Lausanne and elsewhere. All the 
man in the street knew was that the money he had lent to 
foreign countries, on the advice of League of Nations experts, 
or highly placed city houses, had a way of staying abroad, 
and all he could see was that Europe—under the new 
diplomacy—was far fuller of alarums and excursions than 
under the old. Now a White Paper has been published which 
shows that what has gone wrong is “ public opinion.” But 
for “‘ public opinion ” our Mandarins would have always done 
exactly the right thing. The man in the street is the guilty 
party—who would have thought it ? 


THE Daily Telegraph, which has not always appeared to be 
aware of the German menace, performed a public service on 
March 18 in printing an article on Germany’s 


Professor secret armaments from Professor J. H. Morgan. 
Morgan 
Speaks Out No one knows as well as he does how the 


disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
were evaded by Germany from the very first, for he was one 
of the British military members of the inter-Allied Com- 
mission 1919-1923, whose task it was to endeavour to get 
Germany to carry out her treaty obligations. During the 
years he worked there Professor Morgan obtained an insight 
into German affairs which has enabled him to forecast what 
would occur in that country. He has been among those 
who have tried to warn this country against pacifist delusions. 
In the article mentioned he says that during 1919-1923 the 


efforts to get conscription abolished were unavailing :— 

The Reichswehr Ministerium strained every nerve, studied every 
stratagem, and exhausted every effort to thwart the covenanted 
abolition of compulsory military service. 

As the officer entrusted by General Nollet with the task of securing 
its abolition, I found it took me 15 months to secure it. As late as a 
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year after Germany had signed the Treaty, we discovered that the 

demobilisation of the millions of men of the old army, under our super- 

vision, was being accompanied by the issue of “ discharge * papers 

to every man, reminding him of his duty to report for mobilisation 

when called upon. 

In fact, we never secured it. 

When, after 15 months’ opposition from the German Govern- 
ment, a Bill was passed “‘ doing away” with conscription, 
General von Seeckt set to work to construct in another form 
the army which had been “ abolished.”’ By the preservation 
of railway mobilisation and the retention of the whole of the 
army transport, added to the training organisation, and the 
re-engagement of 72,000 N.C.O. officers “... the old 
conscript army was kept in being.” 


“Tuts,” says Professor Morgan, “is the answer... to 
Herr Hitler,’ and he asks the German Chancellor President 
to refresh his memory by looking in the archives 
The Answer " dy ete attag ‘ 
of the Reichswehr Ministerium. There he will 
find the original note of April 4, 1920, 
and addressed to the Control Commission, in which the German military 
authorities demanded the retention, with all their armament plant 
intact, of a number of armament factories—sixty-seven, to be precise— 
with an output capacity, not for the Treaty Army of 100,000 effectives, 
but for the old standing army of 600,000. 

In their argument supporting that astounding demand, they 
claimed that the concession would contribute to “a healthy com- 
petition in armament production.” From that moment the Allied 
Governments knew, within a bare three months of the ratification of 
the treaty, that Germany never intended to honour her signature. 

And Professor Morgan suggests that the British Government 
should publish the reports of the senior British officer in 
charge of German effectives from 1920 to 1923, in which will 
be found the account of the whole German plan which was 
then already decided on and which has now been put into 
execution. Our Government has shown “ mistaken, though 
honest forbearance ”’ from 1920 to the present day. They have 
trusted that, by not revealing what they knew of her defaults in the 
matter of disarmament, Germany would support them in their hopeful 
plans for “‘ universal’ disarmament. That trust has been abused. 

Germany has exploited this period of silence by making use of it 
as a ‘close season ”’ for the restoration of her overwhelming military 
preponderance in Europe. 
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In this they have been aided and abetted by the pacifist 
societies, which are even now working their hardest pour le 
roi de Prusse. 


ONE more paper, says Professor Morgan, should be published. 
This is the Secret Service Report and the analysis by the 
ciliata French General Staff of German military and 
(pseudo) civil estimates. That document will 
expose the huge fraud of the years from 1920 to 1935. 


The twenty army corps—not the deceptive fourteen now announced 
in Berlin—exactly corresponding to the old territorial distribution, 
save for the seceded territories, are already in existence. 

Every German youth of military age has in the last two years 
completed musketry training in the use of the Service rifle. 

Rathenau’s dream of an ‘‘ Economic General Staff,’”’ and with it 
of economic mobilisation for war, has been realised. 

The whole of the key industries of coal-tar products and synthetic 
nitrogen for the production of explosives and poison gas are now 
mobilised under Government control in the execution of a scheme to 
that effect which I discovered in 1922. 


The whole of the article we quote is of first-rate importance 
and should be read in its entirety by everyone. Coming as it 
does from a great expert, who is also a great lawyer, knowing 
how to measure his words, the warning it gives is of the 
utmost importance. The end paragraph is deeply serious :— 


For nearly two years the youth, and even the childhood, of Germany 
in every Hitler Youth Camp has had its eyes hypnotically fixed on a 
placard, visible by day and luminous by night, bearing the super- 
scription “ Wir sind zum Sterben fur Deutschland geboren”’ (“ We 
are born to die for Germany ”’). 

The fatal cycle of the years is complete. We are back in 1914. 


This is no news to the readers of The National Review. 


On Friday, March 15, the French Chamber passed a resolution 
which will have the effect of making the conscript service 
last two years instead of one. This new effort 
has become necessary if France is_ to 
preserve her army at its present strength, the 
numbers of the classes called up during the next four years 
being much smaller than the normal, owing to the diminution 
of births during the war. There was a struggle inside the 
Ministry and a protest from Socialists in the Chamber before 


The French 
Two Years 
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this resolution was passed, but the question is one of life or 
death to France. Had the Pacifists been right in their 
reading of events, had the last war really been “ a war against 
war,” had it been true that all the European peoples were 
against fighting, France and England could, and would, have 
disarmed, but this was not the case. Nothing could have 
kept Germany quiet but the knowledge that she must keep 
within the four walls of the Versailles Treaty. Directly she 
was allowed to make breaches in those walls European 
security had gone. England and France are at the beginning 
of a new set of troubles. France is shouldering her burden 
manfully. Under the leadership of Monsieur Marin and 
General Denain who, inside the Government are believed 
to have taken a very strong line, the Cabinet presented a 
united front to the Chamber when a statement was made by 
the Prime Minister, Monsieur Flandin, to the effect that men 
must stay longer with the colours. Critics of the Government 
regret that the measure passed should be of a purely pro- 
visional character and timed only to last until 1940, when the 
classes will once more have their full numbers. Those in 
France who, however unconsciously, play the German game, 
protest against any fresh effort to strengthen defences, and 
as in England, where the Pacifists never own that they have 
been mistaken, so in France they proclaim themselves 
unrepentant. 


THE effort the French are making is not enjoyed by them. 
But they know that peace is their first requirement. A 
writer in the Echo de Paris, in a depressed and 
depressing article, contrasts the tone in the 
Chamber in 1913 with the tone in 1935. It is true that the 
Flandin Ministry obtained its vote by a large majority ; but 
how different, says the writer, M. Henri de Kerillis, was the 
reaction to danger in 1913. | 


“What a sorrow for the men of my generation who can remember 
the time before the war, and who can compare the courage of the 
Members of Parliament in 1913 with the timidity of those of 1935, 
and the reaction of public opinion in those days with these of to-day. 
In 1913 we were separated by 43 years from a war, and Germany had 
just decided to slightly augment her effectives. All France stood up. 


War-Weariness 
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In 1935 we are only separated by 17 years from a war, we are in the 
presence of a Germany which is agitated, violent, menacing, which 
has just trebled her military power, and our Government and our 
public opinion seem flaccid in the face of danger.” 


M. Kerillis, perhaps unconsciously, gives the answer to his 
own indictment of the younger generation. The intense 
fatigue caused by the appalling conditions under which the 
1914-18 war was fought has weighed upon the generation 
now sitting in the French Parliament. With few exceptions 
all the deputies went fighting. Those four years during 
which they stood between France and the most terrible fate 
that can overtake a country, conquest and destruction by a 
savage enemy, have exhausted them. They will fight again, 
they will vote the necessary measures, but they cannot do 
this with gusto. If Germany is quoted as cheering with 
delirious enthusiasm for a policy of violence and battle we 
must remember that Germans have forfeited the power of 
doing anything else. The moral condition of Germany and 
the injuries she is inflicting upon civilisation, are worse than 
war. It may be that the soul of France is sombre but she is 
the captain of it, while Germany has parted with hers and 
her people cheer or shriek to order. 


On March 1 the Saar was handed over to Germany as the 
result of the plebiscite held in January. The Nazi triumph 
_ was celebrated with vehemence and Herr 

al Senet Hitler made a dramatic appearance among his 
new subjects amidst scenes of enthusiasm. 

One thing leads to another. Germany having recovered one 
province, temporarily separated from her by reason of her 
defeat, has turned her eyes to those other regions from which 
she is more permanently divided. The Saar was no sooner 
rejoined to the German Reich than intrigues began to increase 
in Austria and in Memel. The re-conquest of everything she 
lost when she was beaten in 1918 is Germany’s aim, and her 
rulers will stop at nothing to achieve this object. British 
statesmen have hitherto appeared to encourage these ambi- 
tions by the way in which they have yielded to German 
pressure, whether exercised directly or through the City of 
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London. In conference after conference they have yielded, 
and have put pressure on France to yield to German demands, 
with the result that Reparations have gone by the board, and 
Germany has re-armed in defiance of her undertaking in the 
Treaty of Versailles. One of the clauses in this Treaty 
forbade her to have military aeroplanes. She has for years 
been building these while alleging that they were only to be 
used for commercial purposes. Right up to the last this 
pretence was kept up, and as late as February 14 the German 
Government was asking us to negotiate a change of the 
military clauses of the Versailles Treaty. But, just as our 
Ministers were getting ready for the usual backward crawl, 
Herr Hitler lost patience, and his Government brutally told 
us that the age of realities had arrived and that Germany 
possessed military bombing aeroplanes and that she proposed 
to callthem such. It is two years since the German Govern- 
ment announced that their army requirements were 300,000 
(by the Treaty they are limited to 100,000). As a matter of 
fact Germany has now the most powerful army in Europe, 
although Russia may have the most numerous. Under the 
cover provided by our weakness in enforcing the Versailles 
Treaty, Germany has reached a stage when it could not be 
enforced. 


Ir is useful to compare the size of our army with that of 
other countries. The largest of these is that of Russia. 
The Union of Soviet Republics is stated to have 


The Armies 900,000 men on a war footing. 
Compared Germany (limited by Versailles Treaty to 100,000 
men), 600,000. 


France, 278,000 ; Colonial Army, 237,000. In the event of sudden 
attack each battalion would be three-quarters filled with reservists. 
Italy, 254,000 ; 430,000 volunteers. 
Belgium, 94,000, but she has a reserve of 500,000. 
Great Britain, 152,000 regulars, 111,000 Reserve, 130,488 Territorials. 
It will be seen that we are far weaker than any other European 
great power. The most recent report on Territorial recruiting 
tells us that Pacifist propaganda is keeping young men from 
joining. It is a fact that many teachers belong to the League 
of Nations Union, a body which has devoted itself to propa- 
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ganda very likely to deter boys from the exercise of any form 
of patriotic effort. Something should be done by the Board 
of Education to counter this. In France the Minister has 
had to take action against Pacifist propaganda. It is gro- 
tesque that at a time when quantities of young men are 
idling on the dole the territorial ranks should have gaps in 
them. 


THE French understand the situation better than we do. 
They have earned the right to do so. Twice in the memory 
of old people has France been overrun and 
devastated by German armies. She has by 
no means recovered from the last onslaught 
which occurred only twenty-one years ago and lasted four 
years. She is gloomy but she sees things as they are, as the 
perusal of any French newspaper will show. An article in 
the Debats asks “‘ Will peace be defended?” (La paix 
sera-t-elle defendue ?) The title is significant. The preserva- 
tion of peace will not be accomplished if we listen to Pacifists, 
for these hanker to feel the Prussian yolk on their poor weak 
necks. Such persons take a pride in their weakness, and call 
upon us to admire the feebleness of their position. There is a 
school of Pacifists in England of which Canon Sheppard is 
the most vocal member. This group holds the belief that 
only by England’s totally disarming, and not resisting 
invasion or any other demands, can peace be preserved. 
The writer recently had the opportunity of conversing with 
such a Pacifist who upheld this thesis with evident conviction. 
To the question ‘‘ Are you prepared to let the Germans come 
here, and are you willing to let them have the whole British 
Empire ?” he replied, “‘ If they had the whole British Empire 
we should have peace, because the Germans would then have 
all they wanted.” False reasoning if ever there was; we 
should, on the contrary, have endless wars. The dissolution 
of the Roman Empire under barbarian attacks did not bring 
peace to the world—far from it. The dissolution of the 
British Empire and its disintegration would bring on a crop 
of wars that would last on and off for hundreds of years. 
But we have to realise that there are people who genuinely 
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think and believe this doctrine. In the writer’s view it is 
part of the modern trend of opinion against democracy. A 
Dictator settles everything for you. As the English do not 
run to a Dictator let us get in a foreigner. We have lately seen 
in the letters and speeches of various Liberals their admiration 
of a foreign bully. The Pacifist quoted, if he searched his 
heart, would find that his trouble is fatigue. He was most 
gallant in the war and went through it from A to Z. He tired 
himself out. He wants someone else to make up his mind for 
him. There are, unfortunately, a good many of him, and they 
constitute a public danger. 


THERE was a brief debate in the House of Commons on 
March 21 on Sir John Simon’s journey to Berlin. It was, 
ee of course, approved by Mr. Lansbury and 
Ministerial Sir Herbert Samuel. Two Members had 
Journeys mp 
the courage and vision to protest, Mr. Maxton 
and Colonel Gretton; the latter is invariably wise, but the 
attitude of the former caused some astonishment, as he is 
generally on the side of those who wish to pull Great Britain 
down. His speech showed that he understood the German 
danger, but that he misunderstood the German people. He 
seems to believe that salvation will come from “the people 
who at this moment are in the cells in Germany.” We have 
heard this tale before. We heard in pre-war years how the 
German Socialists were going to stop the war! Colonel 
Gretton was better worth listening to. 

What he regretted, and he thought it should be expressed by 
someone in the House, was the very hurried and, indeed, precipitate 
reply to the German Note, sent apparently without explanation to, 
or the previous knowledge of, those Powers with whom there had been 
conferences and understandings in London. Surely it would have been 
more in accord with diplomatic procedure and courtesy that the French 
and Italian Governments should have been made aware of the terms 
of that communication before it was sent to Berlin. 

The impression had undoubtedly been created in this country and 
on the Continent that in this matter the British Government were 
not acting in entire accord and conformity with the combined action 
and understanding believed to have been reached at the conference 
in London to endeavour to arrive at some agreement of armaments 
and on the modification of the Treaty of Versailles with regard to 
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German armaments by the mutual and combined action of several 
Powers. In this matter the Foreign Secretary and the Government 
had not entirely commanded the confidence of a good many people 
in this country. (Times report.) 
That expresses with great moderation the distrust which 
people in Great Britain and abroad have of the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. 


THE Foreign Secretary spoke of his journey in terms which 
would cause surprise were that faculty not completely worn out 
by the successive shocks he has given us. He 
is going to Berlin on the basis of the London 
communiqué which proposed— 


The Foreign 
Secretary 


Exchange of views on the subject of security. 

Exchange of views on the subject of armaments. 

Exchange of views on the subject of the return of Germany to the League. 
All that has happened during March means nothing to Sir 
John. The Germans openly menace security. Sir John 
will discuss. The Germans have announced their huge 
re-armament as a fait accompli. Sir John will discuss. For 
the Germans might be lured back to Geneva if we gave them 
back their colonies or agreed to separate ourselves from 
France! Yet even the Foreign Secretary admitted that 
Germany’s 

unilateral denunciation [of the Versailles Treaty] whatever the explana- 

tion may be, inevitably raises questions as to the value of agreements, 

and that is a very bad preparation for future agreements. 
The fact is that agreements signed by Germany are not 
worth the paper they are written on, and Sir John knows it, 
but he is itching to retrieve his damaged position by “ getting 
Germany back to the League” on any terms. The House of 
Commons was so much concerned with Germany that they 
did not ask about Russia, or whether Mr. Eden, who is to go 
there was empowered to ask that the Soviet Government 
should cease to make trouble for the British Empire by its 
propaganda. Much of our Indian trouble comes from what 
Lord Lloyd called this “‘ ceaseless drip of poison” across the 
frontier of that country. India now “ marches” with the 
Soviets for 400 miles. 
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THE ancient Greeks and Romans knew all about life and human 
beings. They had seen most forms of government, they had 

experienced the vicissitudes of war and peace. 
ee Deus They had seen free countries and slave coun. 

tries, and they were able to learn from ex- 
perience. Their sayings are apt for our own time. The 
Latin tag about those whom the gods mean to destroy they 
previously deprive of reason must have been in the minds 
of many people during March when they studied the doings 
in Parliament of Ministers and their followers on the India 
Bill. After we went to press at the end of February the 
Chamber of Indian Princes met and decided unanimously 
that they would not enter the proposed Federation. These 
were the words used at the end of a long resolution in which 
the objections of the Princes were temperately stated. (The 
Morning Post published this statement, which has since 
been confirmed by shorthand reports :— 

“This meeting is of the definite opinion that in their present 
form, and without satisfactory modification of and alteration to the 
fundamental points, the Bill and the instrument of access‘on cannot 
be regarded as acceptable to the Indian States.” 

This serious setback to the Government’s policy of Federal 
Home Rule for India was at once raised in the House of 
Commons. The Secretary of State for India expressed his 
surprise and doubt as to the accuracy of the report “as no 
shorthand writer had been present.” He was visibly taken 
aback by the Princes’ decision, but he stated that he believed 
none of the Princes’ objections “‘ seemed to be on questions 
of principle.” He therefore proposed to push on with the 
Bill; the clauses concerning the Princes have therefore been 
considered and passed by the efforts of the Whips regardless of 
the fact that they are inoperative as long as the Princes 
stand out. It should be mentioned that powerful Indian 
papers welcome the Princes’ decision. 


Tue Princes of India have unanimously protested against 
the Constitution which Sir Samuel Hoare is trying to fasten 
upon India. A wise man would have found out 
beforehand what their attitude was. A careful 
man, if he had made so colossal a mistake as that made by the 
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Secretary of State for India, would pause and reconsider 
his plans. Warnings are gathering. The project of removing 
India from British guidance was always unpopular in British 
constituencies, and it is now seen to be dreaded in India, 
where the Princes’ stand has brought them great kudos. If 
ministers do not realize the change wrought in the Indian 
situation by Germany’s re-armament and the threat to 
Empire security which ensues, voters do. Even before the 
German move electors had turned against the India Bill. 
At Southend, at a small meeting, a resolution was passed 
condemning the Member, Mr. Raikes, a member of the India 
Defence League, for his attitude on India. But Mr. Raikes 
at once called a large general meeting of his association 
on March 9, which was attended by 600 people, and there by 
100 to 1 his attitude was endorsed. Within forty-eight 
hours Eastbourne had chosen for Conservative candidate a 
strong opponent of the Government’s Indian policy, and 
resolutions were passed at annual meetings at Twickenham 
and Sevenoaks condemning it. At Sevenoaks this was done 
in the presence of the Member, who is a Member of the 
Cabinet, Sir EK. Hilton Young. He is a popular Member and 
a first-rate speaker, and we may be sure that he has put the 
case to his constituents as well as it can be put. If opposi- 
tion to the India Bill was great before the German danger 
was known and understood by the public, it is far greater 
now that people have awakened to the grave international 
situation. We shall have in the next war to defend Ulster 
against the de Valerites. We may have to defend Rhodesia 
against General Hertzog. What lunacy it would be to 
handicap ourselves still further by creating a _ hostile 
independent India ! 


WE have often put before our readers the doubts felt about 
the Government’s India Bill by those who wish to preserve 
: the integrity of the Empire and who believe 
mae that this will be greatly endangered by the 
Liberal-Socialist policy now advocated by 

Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare. Imperialists are 


not alone in their doubts. The chorus of disapproval from 
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India has affected some Members of Parliament who have 
hitherto warmly supported the policy of Home Rule for 
that vast and diverse region. One of these new doubters is 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone. She sits as an Independent for the 
Universities. Her vote has been at the service of the Socialists 
or the National Government when it passed Socialist measures, 
but she has begun to wonder about this India Bill, and in a 
letter to the Manchester Guardian on March 11 she gave her 
reasons for her change of mind. She had thought that the 
Bill promised to improve “the lot of the poverty-stricken 
masses, the depressed classes, and—not the least important— 
the women.”” Why she thought that the change from compe- 
tent and honest British rulers to corrupt and inefficient Indian 
ones would benefit the masses of India it would be interesting 
to know, but we must, anyhow, take her word that she 
formerly thought that Indian conditions would improve when 
the British made way for those who have financed Gandhi’s 
campaign. She has now realised certain very important 
phenomena. One of these is that the Princes of India rule 
autocratically, and she has the sense to see that autocracy 
and democracy cannot share a constitution. She has also 
grasped that under the Hoare Bill it will be more difficult 
than now to protect the Princes’ subjects should they need 
protection from a bad ruler. As the Viceroy will depend on 
the goodwill of the Princes to enable him to run the Federal 
Constitution, he will be unable to intervene in any princely 
State, however much it may be desirable. We congratulate 
Miss Rathbone on this discovery. It is very important that 
Members of Parliament should find these things out before 
the Bill is forced through Parliament by Mr. Baldwin’s yes- 
men, who have apparently parted with their reasoning 
powers. 


Miss RATHBONE has done more than look at the Princes’ 

States with their vast territories and their 81 million inhabi- 
tants. She has also studied the reactions of 

Other Doubts 5 itish India to the MacBaldwin Bill. 

.... the verdict ‘‘ We would rather have no Bill than this Bill ’’ does 

seem to have been pronounced by at least the following :— 
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By the Congress, by far the largest politically organized body 
in India, speaking through the Assembly. 

By Mr. Gandhi, speaking through his trusted friend Mr. C. F. 
Andrews in his recent broadcast address. 

By Mr. V. 8S. Srinivasa Sastri, the most universally respected 
leader of moderate opinion still left in the Assembly. 

By Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Nationalist Moslems in the 
Assembly. 

By the Servants of India—that small but devoted band of 
genuine social reformers—speaking through the organ which bears 
their name. 


On the other hand, says Miss Rathbone, Sir Tej Sapru 
supports the Bill. This hardly seems sufficient even to the 
lady who writes the letter. Her solution is to postpone 
federation until the Provinces of British India have their 
parliaments and agree to it. We publish this letter because 
it comes from a person, and is published in a newspaper, 
holding views diametrically opposite to our own. It is to 
be hoped that Conservative Members of Parliament will take 
as much trouble and will show as honest a spirit as Miss 
Rathbone. Their responsibility is terrible at this juncture 
of our history. May they realise it, even at this eleventh 
hour. 


Tue Albert Hall was filled on March 21, when a great meeting 
was held to protest against the India Bill at present before 
Parliament. The meeting was felt to be all 
the more important because of the grave 
international situation which has arisen. “ Is 
this the moment,” said the speakers, ‘‘ for us to weaken the 
Pax Britannia in India ?”’ Lord Lloyd, in a first-rate speech, 
reminded the huge audience that Russia now has a frontier 
of 400 miles with India, ‘‘ and across this frontier there is a 
ceaseless drip of poison.”” The break-up of the British Empire 
is the objective of Russia, and this objective is unconcealed. 
Sir Henry Page Croft made a strong appeal to the religious 
denominations. 
Providence had placed in our hands a great trust, were we going 
to allow this seething mass of humanity to fall into the hands of the 
moneylender and the political adventurer ? 


What are the leaders of our Churches doing, he demanded, to allow 
this spiritual abdication which ends our partnership in the guidance 
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of Indians and definitely places the fate of their country in the hands 
of Hindu government ? 
If people wanted to devote part of their fortunes to a great 
object, here is one, said Sir Henry Page Croft. 
“‘T can imagine no greater object than to rescue 360,000,000 souls 
from the tragedy of passing from British rule into the anarchy of a 
second China.” . . . Who is on our side? Who will make sacrifice 
of ease and luxury, who will give time, energy and money in the service 
of England, that the brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown may not be 
torn from its setting, and that the spirit of our people may be rekindled 
once again?” (Morning Post Report.) 
Mr. Churchill delighted the great meeting with his easy 
humour and kept them entertained through a long speech 
which was full of mordant quips. ‘‘ The Joint Select Com- 
mittee was packed, the Indian Delegates were picked, and the 
Lancashire evidence was cooked,” said the speaker to his 
delighted audience. Lord Amphtill was in the chair. He 
paid a well-deserved tribute to the Morning Post's courage, 
enterprise and independence. ‘“‘ We should,” he said, “ have 
heard precious little about the Princes’ unanimous decision 
against the Bill but for this great newspaper.” 


A NOVEL and not at all pleasant innovation occurred during last 
month. Large expensive offices were opened in Westminster 

for the purpose of boosting the Government. 
acl The offices are called The National Publicity 

Bureau. Funds provided by unnamed persons 
are said to be plentiful, six figures being mentioned as the sum 
in hand. The Director of this office is Sir Kingsley Wood, 
Postmaster-General, a sworn and salaried servant of the Crown. 
This—and it is Sir Kingsley Wood’s connection with it that is 
so offensive—has shocked people inexpressibly. It is not long 
since rumours were current that the Conservative Central 
Office was indebted to the banks and was not able to obtain 
necessary subscriptions. This serious state of affairs was 
attributed to the dissatisfaction of Conservatives with many 
aspects of the Government’s policy. Now, without any 
explanation of how it has come about, this programme of a 
huge campaign for boosting the Ministry is started. When 
Conservatives congregate together it is constantly heard that 
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even small subscribers have ceased sending their money to 
the Central Office on account of dissatisfaction with both the 
policy promulgated and the personnel of the Tory G.H.Q. 
This state of affairs is not new. On the contrary, it has been 
going on for some considerable time. For this reason Con- 
servatives—whose dislike of Mr. MacDonald and his influence 
has certainly not been mitigated of late—find it hard to believe 
that the newly-acquired National Publicity Bureau funds have 
been collected from among their ranks. Certainly the India 
and other Bills now before Parliament are unlikely to have 
caused a change of heart among men who still believe in 
Conservative principles. They are, therefore, not a little 
anxious to know who the new subscribers may be, and they 
are frankly upset by talk of conditions attaching to these 
generous gifts. The whole thing is exceedingly uncomfortable, 
while the association of a Minister of the Crown with such 
propaganda and such suddenly accumulated political funds is 
highly undesirable. The affairs smacks of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
‘personnel”’ fund, which our readers may remember. We 
appear to be marching on the Tammany Hall route, and it is to 
be hoped that Sir Kingsley Wood will realise in what an 
invidious position he has been placed, and that he will with- 
draw from it. 


THE tackings, backings and other manceuvres of our politicians 
are only of interest to the public when they show indica- 
tions, as they do now, of placing in office 
persons whom we hoped we had seen the last 
of. We pointed out some of these manceuvres in our March 
issue. They continued during last month, Mr. Lloyd George 
being the central figure. It will be remembered that he 
stated that he had a plan by which prosperity could be 
produced. Prosperity was, so to speak, round the corner. 
Mr. Lloyd George could coax it into sight. Among other 
plans a million smallholders could be put on the land, and 
there we should be. Country dwellers smiled, and remem- 
bered. They smiled because a million smallholders would 
each have to produce and sell at least £600 worth of produce. 
A million times £600 is £600,000,000. Who was going to buy 
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this new produce? Having smiled at Mr. Lloyd George’s 
childish statements country dwellers remembered the tens 
of thousands of families he has caused to leave the land 
since he began his campaign against landed interests. Where 
are the farmers and labourers whose unprotected produce 
was driven out of our markets? Where are the woodmen, 
gardeners, gamekeepers and grooms, nearly all of them with 
cottages and gardens, and therefore largely self-supporting ? 
Taxation has got rid of them. It is now suggested that 
taxation can put them and others back. The spaciousness of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s statements seemed to suggest that he 
was just emitting hot air. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, if one 
may use poker terms about such great men, said, “ Ill see 
you,” and in a polite letter invited Mr. Lloyd George to 
show his cards if not to the public, at any rate to the Cabinet. 
There was, after a polite exchange of correspondence, a 
considerable pause, and Mr. Lloyd George murmured some- 
thing about consulting his experts. 


It became obvious even to the most unsuspecting that Mr. 
Lloyd George had got no plan at all, and that Mr. MacDonald 

had called his bluff most effectively ; under 
easieaineemeed cover of the experts the Welsh aaa took a 
fortnight to produce the necessary manuscript out of his hat. 
It was delivered to the Cabinet on March 14, and the listening 
earth was informed that it contained 35,000 words. A Cabinet 
Committee has been formed to study it. Presently, to the 
accompaniment of the songs of praise of certain press adulators 
of Mr. Lloyd George, we shall be asked to take this whole 
affair seriously. His 35,000 words will be “ epoch-making,” 
they will “‘ point the way to prosperity.”’ We will confide to 
our readers that these phrases are kept all ready set up in 
order to push any well-known man’s publicity. Mr. Lloyd 
George used to have a Personal Fund and a publicity agent all 
of his own. Perhaps we may soon record that he is attached 
to the National Government in one capacity or another, and 
in so in touch with the huge Coalition Funds at present 
said to be available for Government propaganda. However 
this may be, the fact is that rumour is mounting in the 
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House of Commons and in the press about the retirement of 
Mr. MacDonald and the shelving of Sir John Simon. Even 
those patient supporters of the Government, who sit all day, 
every day, in the library of the House of Commons waiting 
for the division bell, which tells them they must vote on a 
debate they have not listened to, even this gentle flock is 
said to have revolted against the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary. But as neither of them apparently wishes 
to go, and as the flock is too docile to vote against them, 
it is not certain who will win. At present the flock are being 
told they must not baa-a too loudly and disturb the Jubilee, 
which, most conveniently for the Government, occurs in May. 
The universal feeling of loyal enthusiasm for Their Majesties 
the King and Queen may, it is hoped by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, make things a little easier for them. 


THE Coalition Government, which is misnamed ‘ National,” 
has proved to be, in more ways than one, representative of 
the old little-England school of politics. By 
no Ministry is this more clearly shown than 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, where Mr. 
Elliot has caused consternation in British Dominions by his 
restrictions of their imports to this country. In the interests 
of investors in foreign countries he has cut down the entry 
of Dominion produce. That this is mistaken policy, even 
from a City point of view, was recently shown in our columns 
by Sir Frank Fox. The restriction of their exports to this 
country greatly embarrasses Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand. Mr. Lyons, in a recent very moderately worded 
speech, reported by the Sydney Morning Herald, stated that 
Britain was absolutely within her rights in re-developing 
her own agriculture, even if this means regulation of her 
imports. But he also said that this plan of restriction on 
Dominion produce must not prevailif Australia could prevent it. 


Australia has been affected seriously by Britain’s agricultural 
policy. Britain is the greatest customer for Dominion meat and wheat. 
Except in the case of wool, by far the greater part of most Australian 
primary exports is sold in Britain. Britain has large sums of money 
invested in Australia, and Australia’s whole policy in the past has 
been to develop her latent resources. 


Restriction of 
Empire Imports 
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We cannot meet our interest commitments unless we are allowed 
to continue exporting as much as we can, and, therefore, any attempt 
to curtail our exports must be strenuously resisted. Failure to meet 
our commitments would have a serious effect on Britain. Restrictions 
would injure her, too, because a diminution of our exports would mean 
a lessening of our ability to buy goods in exchange. 

It is as well that we should realise all the implications of this 
grave matter, but Mr. Lyons had an even more important 
point to make. These restrictions must hamper the very 
much needed redistribution of Empire population. 


Tuts policy of restriction not only checks the inflow of Empire 
trade, but it also stops the necessary movement of Empire 
te migration. There is no more urgent matter 
Emigration h f 
Checked than for us to get some of our redundant 
population out of Great Britain and into the 
Dominions, but they cannot take our people if we do not 
take their goods. The flow of Empire goods into Great 
Britain means the flow of British people to the Dominions 
and their settlement there. Mr Lyons referred to this 
indirectly. 

There is another factor which also affects Britain. Recently 
immigration stopped, for obvious reasons. Its continuance would only 
have added to the misery of unemployment. But the depression will 
not be with us always. I look forward to the time when our own kith 
and kin will again turn their thoughts to development in Australia. 
It is our duty, therefore, to place before Britain the facts as we see them. 
British and Australian representatives at the conference must remember 
that they also represent the British Empire—indeed, they dare not 
forget it. 

It is to be hoped that the Australian Prime Minister will speak 
up strongly at the forthcoming Imperial Conference. He 
must, as he said elsewhere, put Australia first—it is his duty, 
but Mr. Lyons knows that Australia is in a changing world. 

We cannot dismiss, as not affecting us, the fact that many of the 
other nations are arming to the teeth. In short, we cannot go on 
blindly following the old track which may lead us into dead-ends. 
We have to adjust ourselves to the changing world, at the same time 
observing those basic principles which, as Britons, we hold dear. We 
belong to a great commonwealth of nations, and we believe that the 
destinies of all its members are bound by common ties. 


The British at Home will hope that Mr. Lyons, who has 
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arrived in England will be able to impress the Government 
with his sane Imperialism. 


THE well-known Polish soldier, General Sikorski, is the 
author of a book on modern warfare which has created a stir 
in Poland, and which has recently been trans- 
lated into French. It will be published shortly 
with a preface by Marshal Petain. The Journal des Debats 
has printed in advance some extracts from this preface in 
which is stated clearly what are some of the problems that 
eternally confront mankind. 

Peace, in truth, is not a spontaneous gift of Nature. It is a blessing 
the achievement of which demands the fulfilling of obligations as well as 
sacrifices and virile endeavour. 

How often is this truth forgotten! People speak of peace as 
if, like the sun and air, it was a condition of man’s existence, 
instead of being, as it is, the hardest thing to come by. 

Under the conditions we live in, says Marshal Petain, it does not 
do to abandon ourselves to Pacifist illusions. Whether these are 
generous or merely time-serving these illusions have, as their first 
result, produced the blackmailing policy of the predatory peoples. 
Above all they open the way to moral cowardice in the heart of the 
peaceful and conciliatory nations. 

The wise and measured words of the great French soldier 
should be pondered in our country. France is getting ready 
to meet the recently greatly enhanced German danger by 
accepting the burden of a two years’ military service. This 
is a heavy price to pay for safety, but the French know, as the 
English do not, what danger is. Those of our Pacifists who 
are honest are unaware of what invasion and defeat mean. 
They follow without reflecting the lead of men who often do 
know, but who are often moved by dark motives. 


On Peace 


GREECE recently had a little civil war, for such the rebellion 
proved to be. On March 1 the standard of revolt was raised, 
et both on sea and land, by the Venizelists, who 
Revolt - have never settled down since their defeat in 

the election of 1933. Confusion was added by 
the fact that Monsieur Venizelos is a Republican and that he 
was revolting against a Republic and that the large Royalist 
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faction in Greece upheld the Government on this occasion, 
The Balkans have been before now, and still are, a powder 
magazine, but they are better organised for self-protection 
than they were, and the Greek rebellion, which for a few 
days looked very serious, was brought to an end by the 
prompt action of the neighbours of Greece. Turkey declared— 
in so many words—that it would stand by the Greek Govern- 
ment against the rebels, or against other enemies. This 
shaft was directed against Bulgaria, which was suspected of 
meaning to invade Greece. The Balkans have perhaps been 
saved from war by the prompt intervention of Turkey, under 
an agreement signed last year between Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey and Roumania, by which they made an 
offensive and a defensive treaty. It is everything that this 
treaty should have worked, and worked promptly. These 
limited agreements are the international instruments of real 
value. It is not yet known what Mr. Venizelos’ exact aims 
were, but three Greek warships took the rebel side, and on 
one of them the political leader fled from Crete to the Italian- 
owned island of Karos. The civil war had lasted twelve days. 
Did Venizelos count on the Bulgarian intervention, the hope 
of which was ended by the decisive attitude of Turkey? 
We do not know. Bulgaria was probably in the gamble, for 
the Bulgarian representative was put up at Geneva to object 
to Turkish troops on the frontier before Turkey had shown 
her hand. The Athenian communiqué attributed the rebellion 
to “liberals.” M. Venizelos has not at the time of writing 
given his account of the events in which he was so intimately 
concerned. 


Many people have been shocked by the attitude of the 
South African Government towards the Empire. It was 

not realised in England that South Africa was 
ns Sow following Ireland. But the Governments of 

the two countries have travelled much the 
same course, the Irish Mr. de Valera acting as a pilot engine 
for the Boer Ministers in South Africa. Both these states 
have links with our former enemies, and both have been 
emboldened by Germany’s re-armament to show that they 
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do not value the British connection. On March 19 the 
Daily Telegraph reported a speech by one of the Irish Ministers 
who gloated over the breaking of the Versailles Treaty, and 
reminded his delighted audience that other treaties had been 
broken. It is believed that the Germans count upon the 
Free State as an aerial and submarine base. The reward 
for this loan of their territory is to be repaid by help to coerce 
Ulster. Recent South African Governments have connected 
themselves as closely as they can with Germany. They have 
spent £18,000 on buying a house for their ‘‘ representative ”’ 
in Berlin. They have, through Mr. Pirow, Minister of Defence, 
expressed a wish to see Germany once more an African 
power. This same Mr. Pirow was put up to snub the British 
Empire at the Press Conference. General Hertzog, the Boer 
Prime Minister, went so far as to circularise the South African 
Press at the end of last year to say that the internal affairs 
of certain powers should not be criticised in the press. These 
‘powers’ were guessed to be Germany. The guess proved to 
be correct. The German diplomat, Herr Wiehl, on presenting 
his credentials to the Governor-General, made a very tactless 
and offensive speech, in which, among other faux pas, he 
referred to the German-born inhabitants of South West Africa 
as “German nationals.” On this the Cape Times, generally 
at the devotion of the present Coalition Government in 
South Africa, remembered its great traditions and protested 
on February 1 in a very dignified and sober leading article 
against the phrases Herr Wiehl had used, and warned him 
against addressing protests to the Union Government whenever 
the German Government was criticised in the press. 


WE quote our contemporary, whose stand against the German 

bully we are very glad to note. The two relevant passages 
follow :— 

What the Cape The use of the word “ nationals’ without any qualifi- 

Times Said cation or explanation is neither tactful nor justifiable. 

It implies a claim on behalf of the German Government 

to retain the allegiance of the German section of the population of 

South West Africa, and it will certainly be taken by them as a hint 


that when the time comes Germany will demand the return of the 
territory. 
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The next passage is equally direct : 


The German Minister rightly took occasion in his speech to give 
words to the “‘ expectation ” of his Government that the two peoples— 
of Germany and of the Union—will “ approach each other more closely 
in mutual understanding.” The “expectation” will be all the more 
easily translated into fact if the German Minister is at pains to explain 
to his Government that frank expressions of opinion about foreign 
countries and their Governments are part of the duty of the South 
African Press as it is understood by the South African public. He 
should realise that when events happen in a foreign country which seem 
to South Africans to be contrary to the established practice of Western 
civilisation, the Press is expected to record that opinion. He should 
realise, too, that protests addressed to the Government of the Union 
by the Minister of a foreign Government here against such expressions 
of opinion in the South African Press are both provocative and futile, 
and that such protests, if made by the German Minister, are taken by 
South Africans as signs that what is regarded in our country as the 
elementary right of free speech in the Press is not recognised as a right 
in Germany. In other words, the “ mutual understanding ”’ between 
our respective peoples should be mutual if it is to be understanding. 


The Shades of Edmund Garrett and Maitland Park will 
have recognised their paper. 


Tuis piece of British journalistic candour completely upset 
General Hertzog, himself of German descent, and with plenty 
of anti-British feeling to keep him in the 
German fold. He caused a communiqué to be 
issued at once “regretting” the article and 
apologising for it to all and sundry. The Cape Times has 
greatly gained in the estimation of South Africans who 
value the tradition of independence of the British Press. 
The Cape Argus in support on the same day, February 1 
(the Argus is an evening paper), reminded its readers that 


Hertzog Plays 
at Hitler 


there is no freedom of the Press in Germany, and consequently a ten- 
dency to resent any criticism from without as unfriendly, the Argus says 
it feels bound to warn Herr Wiehl in the friendliest possible manner that 
nothing can be gained along these lines. Germany can depend upon 
being treated with courtesy and fairness, but since frank comment is 
the life-breath of democracy she cannot hope to abolish it either by 
attacking the Press itself or by protesting to the Government. 


The Argus also called attention to the following tale of 
the circular to which we have already referred, and which was 
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issued by the External Affairs Department to the Press some months 
ago from which it might be gathered that the Government had been 
invited by certain unnamed Powers, among whom it is safe to place 
Germany, to curb comments of the Union Press in the interest of 
amicable relations. No comment was made at the time because the 
circular was marked ‘‘ Confidential,” but as it has since been laid on 
the table of the House we are entitled to infer that its confidential 
character has been lost. 


The Daily Despatch (East London) had a leading article 


in support of the Cape Times. This great paper is always 
on the nail. 


On March 22 an amendment to the India Bill was moved 
which was very important in view of the present insecurity 
“And Nicobar ” of our route to the East in the event of war ; 

and war and defence are in all our thoughts 
nowadays. This related to the islands of Nicobar and pro- 
posed that they should be transferred from the Government 
of India to the Colonial Office. The islands were annexed in 
1869 and it was stated in debate that in 1931 the islanders 
petitioned for their transfer as they wanted to be protected 
from the rapacity of Indian traders. Their petition was 
shelved. The importance of the matter is great. We have 
insecure tenure at Simonstown and if the India Bill passes 
our tenure of the Indian ports will be equally precarious. 
Mr. Patrick Donner, Member for West Islington, who moved 
the amendment, put the case as follows :— 


. . . these islands are of great strategic importance to the British 
Empire. They are ideally situated as an establishment for a naval or 
seaplane base, lying as they do on the main trade route between Colombo 
and Singapore linking up our lines of communication with the Far East, 
and owing to the commanding position they hold at the head of the 
Malacca Straits their potential value as a future base should not be 
overlooked. . . Nankouri, which is in the centre group of the islands, 
possesses a magnificent land-locked harbour large enough to accom- 
modate half the Royal Navy. 


Mr. Donner suggested that the administration of the islands 
could come under the Federated Malay States. Penang is 
nearer to the Nicobar Islands than any Indian port. The 
House listened, not unsympathetically, to the account given 
of these remote people. The Amendment was not accepted 
but hope was given that it would be considered later. 
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Mr. Donner had entertained the House by telling it that in 
Nicobar a top hat had been known to fetch 250 coconuts, 
Sir Reginald Craddock described the islanders 


more particularly. 


They have no coinage, and coconuts, as hon. Members 
will agree, are a very inconvenient form of coin. A Nicobarese never 
accepts a gift without returning one. When I gave a Nicobarese a 
cigarette or two in a short time he returned with a dozen coconuts as his 
gift tome. They are an extraordinarily honest people. There is very 
little crime among them. 


The innocence of these people is exploited by Indian and 
Chinese traders. 


When a man owes something like 250,000 coconuts and the only 
account is kept by notches on a bamboo, it is very difficult to know 
what to do with him, as his account mounts up. The exploiters get 
from him a large number of coconuts, and then when you go up to the 
huts which are raised on piles you find all kinds of things including 
chickens and other domestic creatures, gramophones, cups and saucers 
and tea-spoons and a lot of worthless articles for which great quantities 
of coconuts have been given. In the old days when sailing vessels used 
to call there for water, the chiefs, who are very friendly, always adopted 
the name of the captain of the ship and called themselves Captain Cook 
or whatever the name of the captain happened to be. They dressed in 
a costume which was an extraordinary mixture. When I went there I 
was met by a chief who was wearing a top hat and a loin cloth and who 
called himself “‘ Friend of England,’’ and was very proud indeed of that 
title. 


The House of Commons does not often hear so vivid a 
description of a distant land and people. 


Coconut 
Currency 


A SIGNIFICANT statement was made on March 8 by Sir George 
Schuster, lately Finance Member of Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, in a lecture he gave at the 
Royal Society of Arts on India’s trade and 
internal prosperity. He spoke of the need of 
getting the rural masses out of their present rut of low 
standards and of the necessity of getting the people of India 
to consume their own agricultural products. The lecture 
was very briefly reported in the Times, but, abbreviated as 
the extracts were, they were of great interest, for in them 
Sir George Schuster appeared to state that India did not 
consume the bulk of her agricultural produce. This used, 


Socialism and 
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no doubt, to be the case, but so greatly have agricultural 
exports recently declined from that country, owing to in- 
creased internal consumption, that a few bad seasons might 
easily produce a great famine. The important part of Sir 
George Schuster’s lecture, however, was at the end. After 
sketching a plan for a “ balanced economy,” he pointed out 
that industries could be spaced as desired by means of electrical 
power. “This development would be facilitated by the 
development and transmission of electric power,”’ is the phrase 
quoted in the 7'imes report. We have recently seen England 
covered with a cat’s cradle of electrical wires. We know 
that the effect of these is to create a monopoly of power. 
When the monopoly is complete the owners of it will be able 
to say who is to manufacture, what he is to make, and how 
much it is to cost him. They will, therefore, be in complete 
control of the country’s industry by their power to grant or 
withhold the means of work. If this monopoly were to be 
in the hands of a private individual it would be intolerable ; 
if in the hands of the Government it would be pure, un- 
adulterated and most objectionable Socialism. Will those 
thoughtless Conservatives who are engaged in rushing after 
any and every “ plan” please pause to consider what they 
are doing ? 


AN interesting article was printed in the Manchester Guardian 
on March 16 which drew the comparison between motor 
oe accidents in England and France. The writer 
aan m™ had taken the trouble to get statistics and 
work out a comparison between the two 

countries. The result is startling. There are: 
. with the same number of cars, far fewer accidents in France than 

in Britain. 

Most of us, when we are in France, have the impression 
that driving there is infinitely more reckless, but this is 
evidently wrong. Faster it certainly is, but it is not so dan- 
gerous. The article gives some very good reasons for this. 


First of all, there is the question of driving licences. Almost from 
the beginning of motoring, every prospective motorist in France had to 
pass a severe test before obtaining a driving licence. If he failed once 
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he could try again in eight days ; if he failed again he had to practice 
for another month before being admitted to the next test ; and if he 
failed the third time he had to wait a year before getting another chance 
of qualifying for a licence. This system is still in force, and is becoming, 
if anything, stiffer every year. 
If this is compared with the haphazard way in which licences 
to drive cars are handed out in Great Britain we need look no 
further for the greater safety of French driving. Better 
than beacons, Belisha or other, would be a really stiff driving 
test for intending motorists. 


THE winter has not been severe but it has been wet and 
cheerless, so that the first spring-like day—March 21—seemed 
Hats Of ! even more gracious than in other years. The 
, almond trees in London were in flower to greet 
this lovely day and a drift of pale green buds appeared on the 
lilac bushes. Having shown us how delightful it could be, 
the weather then sulked for days and we endured wet, cold 
and gusty blasts. One entertaining sight was afforded to us 
by these last, for one of the spectacles of the year, when the 
wind blows, is to see women chasing after their hats. Head- 
gear nowadays is shallow and is worn perched on the top, 
back or side of the head. If any wearer forgets to hold on, 
off goes the hat, to the delight of all beholders, for there is 
nothing that amuses people so much as a joke of this kind, 
even if it may be rather an unhappy one for the victim. 
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THE VULNERABILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


THE vulnerability of Great Britain is due in particular to 
the geographical position of British territory in relation to 
the air bases which can be used by Germany in case of conflict, 
and to the difficulty of keeping a permanent sea watch. 

Enemy aviation with bases in the Rhine district can easily 
attack England, Belgium and the north of France. London, 
for instance, is only 320 miles, Portsmouth or Liverpool 400 
to 500 miles. A modern bombing aeroplane, which can 
travel 180 miles an hour, can therefore reach the British 
capital in less than two hours, and the coast of Wales in less 
than three hours. Thus, from the fact that the rapidity of 
bombing planes has doubled since the war, the geographical 
position of London in regard to German air bases is to-day 
comparable with the position in 1918, when the Gothas 
started from Belgium and Flanders. It is as well to add 
that the increased radius of action actually renders the 
whole of the British islands accessible to enemy air attack, 
and that the tonnage of bombs able to be carried has also 
doubled since the Armistice. 

In view of these favourable points for the offensive, what 
progress has been made in the means of defence ? 

Chasing planes, in speed and armament, have kept pace 
with aeronautical technical improvements, and it may be 
admitted that in encounters with bombing planes their chances 
would be the same as in 1918. Ground defence also has 
become more efficacious, as much by the superior quality 
of the guns as by the improvement in shooting, as well as 
the organisation of passive defence. But one fact is un- 
deniable. The start of the chasing plane and the utility of 
passive defence depends entirely upon the functioning of the 
aerial look-out, whose duty it is to give the alarm in time. 

Let us imagine a squadron of chasing planes is detailed 
for duty at an important point. 

If a delay of twenty minutes is necessary for the com- 
manding officer to assemble his personnel, to get his machines 
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out, and to get into the air, enemy bombing planes will have 
covered about 60 miles in this time. It is therefore, at a 
minimum, at this distance from the point where protection 
is necessary, that the look-out must be kept. Experience 
shows that twenty minutes is the minimum time necessary 
for the civilian population to place itself in safety (and, as we 
have seen, this 20 minutes means some sixty miles for the 
enemy plane), and we also know that the extinction of lights 
should occur half an hour before the attack (90 miles). These 
figures show that the defence of the south and south-east of 
England, and, above all, of London in particular, is lacking 
in the necessary time-space. 

London is situated from 25 to 75 miles from the coast, 
the distance depending upon the base of the attacking 
force, and this situation forcibly limits the employment of 
protecting aeroplanes to direct defence and to punitive 
pursuit of enemy bombing planes on their return journey. 
However successful this last may be, the enemy will by then 
have accomplished his mission. 

It is evident that the constant increase of air speed is 
forcing the look-out planes to take positions further and 
further from the points that have to be protected, and this 
makes the question of air guarding more and more difficult. 
For a Continental power the first line of observation is 
naturally placed on her common frontier with the aggressor 
and this results in the fact that over a territory 90 miles deep, 
only passive defence can be used, and the chasing planes are 
in a serious difficulty. Is Great Britain, with her marine 
girdle, favoured in this respect ? Can she, by installing a 
look-out at sea, enlarge her zone of protection ? 

The placing of a post of observation at sea presents great 
difficulties. Can one contemplate the huge expense in men 
and material of a cordon of ships holding the sea at 90 miles 
from the coast ? And experience seems to show that such a 
means of defence would be inoperative at night. Also, if 
this scheme were technically possible, it would remain 
tactically ineffective in regard to bombing planes, which, 
starting from the Rhine towards the south and south-east coast 
of England, would only have twenty miles or so of sea to cross. 
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When these matters are considered, as in the previous 
pages, it is seen that passive defence and the employment of 
chasing planes are less important for Great Britain than 
information which could be passed on to us from look-outs 
placed on the Continent. It is upon French, Belgian and 
Dutch territory that the first line of British air-watchers, 
charged with the duty of protecting London and the southern 
ports, should be placed. It would be advantageous to 
strengthen this first line of air observers by a second line 
further back, which could confirm the direction of the 
enemy planes. 

In a word, what is required for the security of Britain is 
close collaboration with the French, Belgian and Dutch 
nations. Without this her air defences are insufficient for 
the south and south-west of England. 

Turning to the use of British fighting planes, we must 
ask ourselves whether the Continental look-out as here 
suggested would be sufficient to solve the problem. This 
must be answered in the negative. In order that British 
territory may be absolutely safe from aerial attack, inter- 
ception must be accomplished before the enemy aeroplanes 
teach England. This must, therefore, take place to the 
east and south-east coast of our country. Security will be 
an accomplished fact only if the covering aerial forces of 
Great Britain can use the aerial stations of France or Belgium. 
This would permit British forces to deploy and would enable 
the chasing planes to destroy the enemy squadrons before 
they reached England. 

II. 

Let us now turn our eyes to Germany and examine the 
fighting strength of Germany in the air. Under the impulse 
of an energetic Minister of Air, the Reich is methodically 
r-organising all the air forces capable of taking part in 
German mobilisation. 

Military aviation in Germany counts amongs its assets 
(1) a great number of officers who have kept to war traditions 
and who have elaborated the technique of their arm in 
accordance with the latest improvements, both in Germany 


‘land elsewhere; (2) a “sporting” aviation association 
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organised for military purposes in a body called Deutschen. 
Luftsport-Verband (D.V.L.). This has 50,000 members and 
many of them are already grouped with a permanent staff 
of pilots and other personnel. The vitality of this association 
was exhibited in the German Aerial Meeting of 1934, when 
thirty squadrons of three to seven machines each effected 
during four days over some 4,000 miles of country military 
reconnaissances and observations, while 5,000 groundsmen 
equipped the 30 aviation grounds used during the meeting, 
(3) Commercial aviation (Lufthausa), of which the personnel 
has received a military training in the schools of the Deutsche. 
Verkehnfliegerschule (D.V.S.), and which has a permanent 
force of 150 bombing planes, disguised as non-military 
flying machines. 

If we compare Germany’s aerial fleet with that of Italy, 
which has 35 per cent. of bombing machines, we must note 
the fact that Germany possesses in round figures 600 bombing 
planes, 300 machines capable of carrying heavy bombs, 
these are equivalent to the Junker triple-engined JU.852, 
and are capable of transporting 450 tons from the Ruhr 
to London (320 miles) in less than two hours; 300 machines 
of an intermediate type between the Heinckel, He.70, and 
the Junker W.33, capable of carrying 150 tons. These 
600 planes could start from the Rhine district and unload 
600 tons of explosives on London within two hours of 
leaving their bases. 

The conclusion is that the problem of defence against aerial 
attack is grave for England because of the absence of a 
protective zone in front of her vital points. The maximum 
of security for London could only be obtained by placing 
advanced posts of British aerial forces in the Franco- Belgian 
littoral. The interests of Great Britain demand that her 
Government should come to the necessary understanding 
with the Continental Powers who alone can make her defences 
secure. Mr. Baldwin declared last July that England's 
frontier was the Rhine. He spoke the exact truth, and the 
situation should be examined from that point of view. 


STAFF OFFICER. 
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JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 


In 1912 the six-year-old Manchu emperor lost, through no 
fault of his, the splendid Chinese heritage that his ancestors 
had added to their Manchurian, Mongolian and Korean 
dominions in 1644. By the terms of a solemn pact between 
the Throne and the revolutionaries, he retained his imperial 
title, though deprived of all political power, and continued to 
maintain a shrunken Court in the Forbidden City. There he 
grew up, was educated, and married. Two years after his 
marriage, namely, in November 1924, Peking suddenly fell 
into the hands of a small group of generals and politicians 
who turned the abdication agreement into “ a scrap of paper,” 
expelled the Emperor from his palace, and deprived him of 
his property—some of which will be exhibited in London at 
Burlington House during the coming winter. 

After a brief sojourn as a refugee in the Legation Quarter 
of Peking he fled secretly to the foreign-controlled quarter of 
the “treaty-port’”’ of Tientsin. There, from early in 1925 
till near the end of 1931, he lived a quiet and secluded life in a 
private hcuse rented by himself in the Japanese Concession, 
seeing very few visitors except an occasional foreigner and a 
small but unending stream of Manchu, Chinese and Mongolian 
loyalists who refused to desert him during that long period of 
poverty and obscurity. 

Up to the time of his expulsion from the Forbidden City, 
he had been generally known to foreigners as “the Boy 
Emperor.” It was during the dismal period of his exile in 
Tientsin that certain foreign journalists, partly no doubt 
through ignorance and partly, perhaps, in some cases, through 
a desire to please the violently anti-Manchu section of politic- 
ally-minded China, adopted the practice of referring to him 
as “Mr. P‘u-Yi”’ or (still less correctly) as ‘‘ Henry Pu,” ; and 
gradually their example was followed by the foreign press 
elsewhere. There was no valid excuse for treating the ex- 
Emperor of China with less courtesy than is ordinarily accorded 
to other monarchs who have ceased to reign. It is not 
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considered good form, when referring to the ex-rulers of 
Spain, Germany, Bulgaria or Greece, to speak of Mr. Alfonso, 
Mr. William Hohenzollern, Mr. Ferdinand, or Mr. George ; and 
it does not seem likely that the ex-King of Siam will hereafter 
be described in English newspapers as Mr. Prajadhipok or 
(more hilariously) as “Mr. Pok.” It should hardly be 
necessary to add that the ex-Emperor of China had an even 
better right to be referred to by his imperial title (with or 
without the “ ex”) than any of the other ex-monarchs just 
mentioned. It is merely by courtesy that they retain their 
Royal designations, whereas the ex-Emperor of China’s right 
to do so was founded on a written agreement between the 
Emperor and his former subjects which even to this day has 
never been abrogated by any competent authority. 

On September 18, 1931, occurred the now famous ‘“Muk- 
den Incident,” which resulted in the expulsion of the Chinese 
forces from Manchuria and in the establishment of a new State 
in close association with Japan. In November of the same 
year the ex-Emperor Hsiian T‘ung (to use his former reign- 
title) set out from Tientsin for Manchuria. The Chinese 
story that he was kidnapped and carried off against his own 
will by the Japanese is of course wholly false. He was 
accompanied by the most distinguished and most devoted 
of his former Chinese subjects, Chéng Hsiao-hsii, a great 
scholar, artist, poet and statesman, who in spite of innumer- 
able inducements to enter the service of the Chinese Republic 
had steadfastly refused to do so, and whose sole desire was to 
live—and if necessary to die—for his imperial master. 

Shortly after his arrival in Manchuria the Emperor 
accepted the leadership of the new State under the title of 
Chih Chéng, of which an adequate rendering is ‘‘ Chief Execu- 
tive.” This title was deliberately selected for the purpose of 
indicating that the position was a temporary and provisional 
one (past usage had given the term that signification) and all 
those who were behind the scenes well knew that the chair of 
the Chief Executive would sooner or later be converted into 4 
throne. 

Chéng Hsiao-hsii, a man well-advanced in the seventies, 
became Prime Minister of the new State and has held that 
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position up to the present time. In addition to this reward 
for his twenty years of self-abnegation and loyalty, he received 
a further token of imperial favour. The Emperor brought 
about a marriage between his eldest surviving sister, the 
Princess Jun-Ho, and his Prime Minister’s grandson, Chéng 
Tui-K‘ai. It was this young couple who, in fulfilment of the 
Emperor’s express wishes, came to England towards the end 
of 1932 and remained in this country for fifteen months. 
When they returned to Manchuria a year ago they had the 
pleasure of presenting to the Emperor his first niece—born in 
London in February, 1933. 

By the beginning of last year, all preparations had been 
made for giving the Manchurian government its final consti- 
tutional form, and on March 1, 1934, the ex-Emperor Hsiian- 
Tung, Chief Executive of the new State, ascended the imperial 
throne of Manchuria under the reign-title of K‘ang-Teh. 

Tt will be noted that I have referred to the new State not 
as Manchoukuo (commonly though incorrectly spelt Manchu- 
kuo) but as Manchuria, and perhaps this demands a few words 
of explanation. 

It is a mistake to suppose that ‘“‘ Manchoukuo ” was a new 
name devised to take the place of “‘ Manchuria,” and the 
enterprising journalist who declared that the name was a 
Japanese invention made a pardonable blunder. The term 
“ Manchoukuo ” is hundreds of years old, for it was one of the 
names applied to their country by the Manchu rulers (ances- 
tors of the present Emperor) when they had consolidated their 
position in Manchuria. and established their independence of 
China in the early years of the seventeenth century. An 
alternative name—which they used, for example, during their 
victorious struggle with Korea before they began to turn their 
attention to the greater prize south of the Great Wall—was 
Chin-kuo, for they regarded themselves as kinsmen and heirs 
of the Chin or Golden Tatars who had ruled not only in Man- 
churia but also over a great part of northern China in the 
12th century a.D.* The name Chin-kuo soon fell into 

*It was on the ground of this kinship that the Manchu Emperors of 


China piously undertook the restoration of the imperial tombs of the Golden 
Tatar dynasty which are situated a short distance to the south-west of Peiping. 
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disuse, but Manchoukuo was retained. The affix kuo, which 
is the ordinary Chinese word for an independent state or 
country, was naturally dropped when both Manchou (Man- 
churia) and China became parts of the one Ta Ch‘ing or 
Manchu empire in the middle of the seventeenth century *; 
and equally naturally, on Manchuria’s recent reassertion of its 
independence of China, the term kuo was reassumed. Thus 
we see that the word ‘“‘ Manchou ”’ is nothing more or less than 
“Manchuria” in its original Chinese form, and that the 
addition of kuo merely indicates the country’s distinct nation- 
hood. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that neither the Japanese 
nor the Manchurians have the smallest objection to our use 
of the Chinese term Manchoukuo, though they may smile at 
some of the English attempts to pronounce it ; because by 
our very use of the term we imply—in spite of our official 
assertions to the contrary—that we recognise the State’s 
independence. No mere province enjoys the status of a kuo, 
It is precisely because kuo means a separate country that the 
Chinese have hitherto refused to use the term Manchoukuo 
without qualification, and will doubtless persist in their 
refusal so long as they withhold official recognition. They 
never speak of Manchoukuo except with the prefix so wei, 
which means “so-called”? ; and they show consistency by 
refusing to allow letters or telegrams addressed to Manchoukuo 
to be transmitted through China to that country unless the 
name is altered to T'ung San Shéng (“The Three Eastern 
Provinces ’’) or unless so wei is prefixed. 

Our English term “ Manchuria” not only has the great 
advantages of being euphonious and pronounceable and in 
harmony with our customary linguistic practice of anglicising 
the names of foreign countries, but it is also politically innocu- 
ous; for it neither asserts nor denies the country’s inde 


*Ta Ch‘ing (“ Great Pure’) was the dynastic title adopted by the 
Manchu rulers after they had assumed the imperial dignity but before they 
had crossed the Great Wall and become rulers of China ; and they retained it 
after the conquest. It was the title of Ta Ch‘ing Emperor that the deposed 
monarch was specifically allowed to retain after the revolution of 1911. It 
may be added that the Chinese could hardly, in any case, have established 
their right to annul a title which had not been conferred by them. 
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pendence. It is as applicable to a province as to an inde- 
pendent State. 

Although the new State retained its old name of Manchou, 
it gave a new name to the city which became its administrative 
centre. The city’s former name of Ch‘ang-ch‘un was altered 
to Hsinking, which is the Chinese for ‘‘ New Capital.” This 
change was in full accordance with immemorial Chinese usage. 
The Chinese themselves changed the name of Peking after 
that city had ceased, in 1928, to be their capital. The word 
“ Peking’? means “ Northern Capital,” and was no longer 
appropriate when the capital was transferred to Nanking. 
Peking, therefore, having descended from its high estate, 
resumed a name by which it had been known several hundred 
years ago—Peiping ; and it is amusing to find that our news- 
papers (and also, it appears, our Government) which make no 
difficulty about the acceptance of ‘“‘ Manchoukuo”’ (thereby 
violating their own principle of non-recognition) still adhere 
to “‘ Peking ”’ in spite of the formal abolition of that name by 
the Government of China which of course enjoys full recog- 
nition. 

Hsinking is now the Emperor of Manchuria’s “‘ New Capi- 
tal,” and there a spacious palace is being built for him which 
will shortly take the place of the temporary residence occupied 
by him since 1932. It was in Hsinking, shortly after his 
enthronement, that the Emperor received his first imperial 
state-visitor, in the person of the brother of the Emperor of 
Japan. 

Prince Chichibu arrived at Hsinking on June 6 last year, 
bearing the Japanese Emperor’s congratulations on the 
enthronement of the Emperor K‘ang Teh. He was also 
commissioned to bestow upon the Manchu Emperor the 
insignia of the highest Japanese decorations. During his ten- 
days’ visit the Emperor entertained the Prince at several 
stately functions. Their conversation took place mainly 
through interpreters, for the Emperor knew no Japanese and 
the Prince knew little or no Chinese. They were able, how- 
ever, to converse with one another to some extent in English ; 
for the Prince had been an undergraduate at Magdalen as 
recently as 1926, and his imperial host had acquired some 
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knowledge of English, though under much less favourable 
conditions, in the Forbidden City. When the Prince returned 
to Tokyo on June 18 he carried with him a letter to his own 
sovereign and brother in which the Emperor promised to pay 
a state-visit to Japan in the near future. 

Since his enthronement the Emperor has left his capital on 
rare occasions only. He has made brief excursions for the 
purpose of reviewing his armed forces, and a few months ago 
he paid a ceremonial visit to the imperial mausolea near 
Mukden, to make a formal announcement to the spirits of his 
ancestors who had reigned and died in Manchuria before the 
Manchu conquest of China, that he, their descendant, had re- 
occupied the Manchurian throne founded by them more than 
three hundred years ago. Shortly after this he paid a similar 
visit of ceremony to the “ Long White Mountains ”’ in the 
province of Kivin, which according to the accepted traditions 
of his House was the original home of his forefathers. 

According to present arrangements, which are subject to 
modification, the promised state-visit to Tokyo will take 
place a few days after this Review comes into the hands of its 
readers. The Emperor will leave the port of Dairen on a 
Japanese man-of-war and is expected to arrive at Tokyo on 
April 6. He will be accompanied by the Empress (if her 
health renders this possible), by his Prime Minister and other 
high officials, and by a large retinue which will include the 
Princess Jun-Ho and her husband and several other members 
of the imperial family. He will have the pleasure of meeting 
more of his own relatives at Tokyo, including his brother 
Prince P‘u Chieh, who speaks Japanese with great fluency 
and is a highly popular student at a Japanese military college. 

At the port of Yokohama he will be met by Prince Chichibu 
who will accompany him by train to Tokyo. At Tokyo rail- 
way station he will be met by the Japanese Emperor in person. 
He will then proceed to the Akasaka palace which is to be his 
residence during his stay at the capital. After a week of 
festivity and entertainment at Tokyo, during which time he 
will pay his respects to the Meiji and Yasukuni imperial 
shrines, he will take leave of the Emperor ; but before return- 
ing to his own country he will pay short visits to various places 
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of historic interest and natural beauty in Japan, such as 
Suma (where he will live in the Muko palace), Hakone, Nikko, 
Kyoto, Nara, Lake Biwa, Osaka and the Inland Sea. Japan, 
at that season, should be looking her best, the welcome that 
the Japanese Government and people will extend to their 
illustrious guest will be of the warmest, and it will be strange 
indeed if after his return to Hsinking he does not look back on 
his visit to Japan as the happiest experience of his life. 

The meeting of the two emperors in Tokyo will give some 
of our journalists a welcome opportunity to revive fading 
witticisms concerning the “ bogus” State and its ‘‘ puppet ”’ 
Emperor, and we shall be told again, as we were told very 
recently in the columns of a great newspaper, that the 
Manchu Emperor is an object of “ pity” to the masses of his 
nominal subjects. If only for the sake of international good 
manners, we may hope that the “ puppet” jest will soon 
follow the ‘Mr. Henry Pu” pleasantry into the limbo 
reserved for the twittering ghosts of vieux jeux. It is true— 
fortunately for himself and for his country—that the Manchu 
Emperor is not an irresponsible despot. The new, or rather 
the revived, Manchurian monarchy is not, and was never 
intended to be, an autocracy. But it is equally true that the 
Emperor is no puppet, unless “ puppet” is the correct 
designation of every constitutional monarch who acts on the 
advice of his Ministers. What is meant by those who describe 
him as a “ puppet” is that his actions are dictated by the 
Japanese. But his Prime Minister and most of his Privy 
Council, by whose advice he must naturally and properly be 
guided, are Chinese who have proved their loyalty to him, and 
Manchus whose loyalty needed no proving ; and if the Govern- 
ment of Manchuria is a “‘ puppet”? government it is they who 
are the puppets, not the Emperor. No one denies that 
Manchuria could not, at present, maintain itself as an inde- 
pendent state without the military support of Japan ; and it 
is not surprising that foreign visitors are more struck by the 
external features of the Manchurian administration—of which 
the military dominance of Japan, and the presence of Japanese 
advisers and vice-ministers in the various government depart- 
ments are the most obvious—than by the no less important 
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features of the central and local administrations which are 
less open to the observation of outsiders. The Prime Minister 
—who is, of course, a pure Chinese, a native of the province of 
Fuhkien—is Chéng Hsiao-hsii ; and no one who knows any- 
thing of the character and career of that most able and 
patriotic statesman is likely to believe that he would ever 
descend to be anyone’s puppet. The tasks that he has under- 
taken are formidable, and he would be the last man to claim 
that in the brief space of three years he has been able to bring 
them to success ; but his influence and prestige and also his 
direct power in the internal administration of Manchuria are 
very much greater than superficial observers can be expected 
to realise. It is not for nothing that he combines the premier- 
ship with the post of Minister of Education, in which capacity 
he initiated and is carrying out with vigour and success a 
policy that is deliberately aimed at the cultural regeneration 
not only of the Manchurian Chinese but also of the Chinese 
race as a whole. What measure of success in this great 
enterprise may be attained by himself or by those who will 
carry on his work when he is compelled to lay it down, is stilla 
matter of conjecture ; but it is a fact that his efforts are being 
watched with sympathy and eager expectation by many of 
the scholars and thinkers of China “ proper,” who are acutely 
conscious of the calamitous results of the decay of the moral 
and cultural traditions of pre-revolutionary China. More- 
over, as I have recently had occasion to show in a book entitled 
Confucianism and Modern China, the principles of Wang Tao 
on which his cultural policy is based are in essence identical 
with those of the Confucian revival and the ‘“‘ New Life 
Movement ” which are meeting with such startling success in 
many parts of China to-day. Wang Tao has been made a 
subject of cheap mirth by foreigners, but only by those who 
do not know that it is one of the golden threads that have been 
interwoven with the texture of Chinese civilisation for more 
than two thousand years. 

If the armed might of Japan were withdrawn, Manchuria 
as an independent state would collapse ; but this does not 
mean that either the present inhabitants of Manchuria, or the 
republic and people of China, would benefit thereby. Nor 
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does it mean that Manchuria and those portions of Inner 
Mongolia which are now included in its boundaries would 
automatically unite themselves with China. Certainly the 
Mongols of the new province of Hsingan and other parts of 
the Manchurian dominions, who have no love for the Chinese, 
would not tamely surrender the practical autonomy which 
they now enjoy. The important part that is being played in 
the evolution of the new Manchurian empire by the Mongols 
is liable to be overlooked by those Europeans who are unduly 
impressed by the numerical preponderance of the Chinese in 
those parts of Manchuria that have not been included in the 
province of Hsingan. Nor has the highly important rdle of 
the Manchu Emperor as “a focus of unity among the Mongols” 
and as “ their natural Emperor ” been given its due weight by 
those who regard him as a mere puppet of Japan. * 

Even if the Japanese wished to treat the Manchu Emperor 
as @ mere “ puppet ”’ which they do not, it would be highly 
dangerous and impolitic of them to do so, for it would sooner 
or later create an anti-Japanese feeling among the Mongols 
(and not only among the Mongols) which would be fatal to the 
chances of the ultimate success of their continental policy. The 
Mongols of Inner Mongolia and Manchuria have far more to 
fear from Chinese encroachment and colonisation in their 
territories than from Japanese “imperialism,” and they 
therefore regard the Japanese as allies and to a great extent as 
liberators. But they also require “‘ a focus of unity’ among 
themselves, and that, as Mr. Owen Lattimore has demon- 
strated, is provided by the Manchu Emperor. It should 
never be forgotten by students of the Manchurian problem 
that the Mongols never regarded themselves as owing allegi- 
ance to “China” as such. Their allegiance was to the Ta 

* The phrases quoted are from ‘‘ The Mongols of Manchuria,” by Owen 
Lattimore, the foremost Western authority on Mongolian problems. (See 
pp. 27-30 and 138-144 of that work.) A study of the book should correct the 
tendency of most European observers to overlook the problems of Inner 
and Outer Mongolia and of the new Mongolia-in-Manchuria constituted by 
the autonomous province of Hsingan. That there was, more than ten years 
ago, a project to form a Man-Méng or “ Manchurian-Mongolian ” Empire 


under the deposed Emperor of China, was explained in my Twilight in the 
Forbidden City, p. 253. 
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Ch‘ing or Manchu Emperors, whose allies their ancestors were 
in the Manchu conquest of China. 

It is admitted by the most loyal adherents to the new 
Manchurian régime that there are still several administrative 
problems which must be faced and solved if the great enter- 
prise in which Japanese, Manchus, Mongols and Manchurian 
Chinese are joint participators is to be crowned with success, 
I have the greatest authority for saying that some of the most 
urgent of these problems will be discussed by Japanese and 
Manchurian ministers during the forthcoming visit of the 
Manchu Emperor to his imperial ally in Japan. One is 
connected with the production and sale of opium in Manchuria, 
The present state of the opium and drugs traffic in Manchuria 
is indeed deplorable, as it is and for many years has been in 
China. In both countries the problem, at least from the 
administrative point of view, is mainly a financial one. Those 
who have censured the Manchurian authorities for their 
failure to extinguish the opium traffic and for drawing revenue 
from this poisonous source are not always careful to explain 
that the analogous situation in China has been, and in some 
regions still is, very much worse. This, however, gives no 
adequate excuse for failing to grapple with a scandal which 
does grievous injury to the good name of the Manchurian 
Government and of Japan. 

Another serious problem that will be discussed is connected 
with the unceasing influx of low-class Japanese adventurers. 
Their presence in Manchuria seriously affects the honour and 
prestige of Japan, and has already caused much unnecessary 
ill-feeling between Japanese and Manchurians. If the Japan- 
ese authorities will not exercise closer supervision and control 
over their immigrants into Manchuria, the evil will grow 
steadily greater and will eventually undermine the good 
relations that must exist between the two countries if both are 
to prosper. 

Meanwhile, to the surprise and perhaps the dismay of many 
of the Western critics of Japanese Far-Eastern policy, rela- 
tions between the Governments of Nanking and Tokyo are 
showing distinct signs of improvement. The strong Chinese 
Nationalist, Dr. D. T. Wang, has recently declared “ unhesi- 
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tatingly”’ that a rapprochement with Japan ‘“‘ would be 
welcomed by China.” ‘‘ Peace between China and Japan,” 
he is reported to have declared at Singapore, ‘‘ is most desir- 
able.” ‘‘ I am sure,” he added, “ that China is prepared for 
a reasonable agreement and probably the ‘ Manchoukuo ’ issue 
can be put into cold storage for the time being, pending a 
better understanding.” * This is a notable utterance by one 
who has been a successful Foreign Minister of the Nanking 
Government and who, in the near future, may occupy that 
position again. 


REGINALD F. JOHNSTON. 


* The Observer (London), March 10, 1935. 


AN AUSTRALIAN LOOKS AT SIMONSTOWN 


ANYONE who takes a map of the Globe and studies it atten- 
tively will be struck by one outstanding geographical and 
strategical fact in special reference to the British Empire and 
its defence. And that is that the Indian Ocean is as much at 
least a “‘ British lake’ as was the Mediterranean a “ Greek 
lake”’ in ancient times. The Greeks, beside their own pen- 
insula and archipelago, had the coast-belt of Asia Minor and 
ports in the Marmora with trading stations in the Black Sea— 
to put it classically, the Hellespont and Euxine. There was 
also Cyrenaica in North Africa, Sicily, Southern Italy, and 
Marseilles (Massilia). Britain’s possessions and interests in 
and around the Indian Ocean are no less striking. Most of 
the Empire lies around that ocean. Starting from South Africa 
and travelling clock-wise we have South Africa itself, Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, the Soudan (counting Red Sea as 
part of the Indian Ocean), Iraq, India, Burma, Malay Straits, 
New Guinea, Australia, and New Zealand. An impressive list. 
Fiji and the British interests in China might not unjustly be 
added, as they lie off the eastern passes into the Indian Ocean. 
Important British possessions outside this area are confined 
to Canada, West Indies, Newfoundland, British West Africa 
and Palestine. 

It is obvious, then, that while the British Isles are the 
heart of the Empire, the Indian Ocean is the strategic centre 
of the Empire’s body. And that fact leads up to Simonstown 
and the recent speech at the Empire Press Conference of 
Mr. Pirow, South African Minister for Defence, which must 
be praised for its frankness if for nothing else from an Empire 
viewpoint, for it leaves us aware of where we stand. Leaving 
aside the good sense or otherwise of Mr. Pirow’s outlook, let 
us consider its effect on the strategic defence of the British 
countries round the Pacific and in particular of Australasia, 
a country entirely British in blood and sentiment without any 
complications of an anti-British population like South Africa. 

There are three sea-routes from Britain to the Indian 
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Ocean and Australia, that via the Panama Canal, that via 
the Suez Canal and Mediterranean, and that via Cape Town. 

Of the former two routes the first might be unusable and 
the second might easily become untenable for merchant ships 
in war-time if a powerful Mediterranean nation were at war 
with us. Britons hope that our statesmen can never in the 
future be so foolish as to get into war with either Italy or 
France, especially with both together. We, the Western 
nations of Europe, inheriting in common the Roman tra- 
ditions and the classic culture and liberty-loving spirit of 
Greece and Rome, have infinitely more to lose by disunity 
in face of the Goth and Tartar who trample on liberty and 
have never learned how to use it, than we can ever gain by 
war amongst ourselves even if it were not now accepted fact 
that war, especially in aggression, no longer pays. It needs no 
stressing that, as a matter of material self-interest, British 
diplomacy should aim to keep the Mediterranean route safe 
in time of war by maintaining friendship with France and 
Italy. 

But an alternate route must be looked to and, if a secure 
route be obtainable, it would be folly to depend in extremity 
on any other. And it is in time of peace that the safe route 
should be decided upon and prepared. No power of con- 
sequence has a base lying athwart the route round the Cape 
into the Indian Ocean, except ourselves. With our base at 
Simonstown, in the days when we could depend on it, we 
were safe on that route. Now with the South African Govern- 
ment’s alien attitude, things are different. 

Until Mr. Pirow’s speech at the Empire Press Conference, 
there seemed to be no apprehension expressed in the Aus- 
tralian press about South Africa’s doubtful attitude to the 
Empire in time of war, and even correspondents of our news- 
papers writing from South Africa deprecated the attitude 
of the British or Dominion Party led by Colonel Stallard. 
Coached by followers of General Smuts, they spoke of it as 
“reactionary” or “die-hard,” wonderfully magical words 
with which superficial journalists in the modern English world 
usually seek to damn those who call attention to dangers 
in various parts of the Empire. Simonstown and the security 
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of the sea-route round the Cape to England never appeared to 
enter the minds of those whose business it was to keep 
Australia informed. 

Now at the Press Conference, the South African Minister 
of Defence has spoken words which have appeared under 
headlines in the front pages of all Australian newspapers and 
they were words that admitted of no two interpretations. The 
British Navy is on sufferance at Simonstown and though, 
in many possible contingencies, the sufferance might be 
friendly, it cannot be depended on in such a vital matter as 
the Empire’s chief line of communication. 

What then ? The remedy lies in our own hands. North- 
West and North-East of the Cape, distant each about 2,000 
miles from it, one in the South Atlantic, the other in the 
Southern Indian Ocean, lie two other ports suitable as 
fortified bases, St. Helena and Mauritius. It is for the Govern- 
ments of the Empire to decide to develop them. To the 
greater number of the lands of the Empire, their develop- 
ment has now become vital. It is a matter of strategic life and 
death. Fleets without bases are helpless. Once these bases 
were created, Simonstown would cease to be essential to our 
security. 

As for us in Australia, it would be a wise policy to lay 
out some of our future expenditure on defence on a battleship 
dock at Sydney. At present, battleships cannot dock there ; 
we have not a dock of sufficient size. New Zealand might 
be wise also to provide herself with one for an emergency. A 
naval base either at Rabaul, Darwin, or in the vicinity of 
Broome would also be strategically very useful. With such 
bases the British Navy could achieve an effective mobility 
and a power to operate efficiently along the Empire’s vital 
cord of communication, in real security. While it is not within 
the province of an Australian to give advice on British home 
affairs, one would like to add the hope that Britain will be 
careful to guard the security of her food supplies in war-time 
by increasing her own agricultural production and by taking 
the requisite naval measures to obtain security of convoy for 
merchant ships under threat of attack by submarines. 

The Empire cannot stand if Britain herself is vulnerable. 
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Overseas Britons trust that the question of petrol supply 
for the Navy in war is adequately and securely provided for. 
Some articles in leading periodicals that have appeared 
recently cast some doubt on this point. We are told that it 
is “likely” that the British Navy might be undisturbed at 
Simonstown in time of war, provided that no power at war 
with Britain threatened to attack South Africa for her 
“breach of neutrality.” “ Likely” is not good enough. And 
it depends on whether the Union decides to be strictly and 
technically neutral according to international law, or merely 
inactive on the British side, and further, whether, in the 
latter case, she would be prepared to defend her right to be 
“inactive on the British side,” by agreeing to the presence 
of the British Navy at Simonstown, if its presence there were 
challenged by a belligerent power, and backing the agreement 
with arms if necessary. The whole matter is too grave to 
leave in any doubt whatever and so the immediate develop- 
ment of another naval base is urgently demanded by the 
strategic needs of the Empire. Some pronouncement on the 
matter by the Committee of Imperial Defence would be in 
order in the near future, and the visit of Dominion statesmen 
to London for the King’s Jubilee should facilitate a decision 
in the matter. 


Melbourne. STANLEY Moore. 


DEFENCE ESTIMATES 


NAVAL ESTIMATES 


‘“‘ INEFFECTIVE defence means, not only waste, but defeat.” 
(White Paper. Cmd. 4827). 

We have waited many years for the Government of the 
day not only to realise this obvious fact, but to take some 
action in the direction of effective defence. The small, but 
welcome, increase of £3,000,000 in the Navy Estimates of 
1934 was an indication that the Government had, at long 
last, commenced to consider seriously our perilous position, 
and the still more welcome increase of £3,500,000 this year, 
following as it does on the heels of the open confessions 
made in the recently issued White Paper, can be considered 
to be a frank acknowledgment that the policy of the past 
few years has been well-nigh suicidal. 

In 1932, and again in 1933, when the Navy Estimates 
were presented to Parliament, we were told, in so many 
words, by responsible Ministers of the Crown, that the amount 
to be spent on naval defence was dictated ; not by what was 
required for the maintenance of our interests; not even by 
what was necessary if we were to be able to fulfil our 
obligations, but by the financial situation. In short, our 
security, our prestige, our life, even our honour was being 
jeopardised for the purpose of providing more money for 
social services. Of what use an increased “‘ dole” ; of what 
use extending old age pensions, or widows pensions; of 
what use to spend more money on education, or on infant 
welfare, if insufficient is left to give security to our people? 

‘Failure to make sufficient provision for the Navy,” 
states the White Paper, “‘ and the other Defence Forces would, 
in the event of war, reduce supplies to the point of starvation, 
render impossible mutual support within the Empire, lead 
to a cessation of trade, and inflict incalculable suffering on the 
community.” Be the “dole” what it may (and all would 
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wish to see our old people and those who are unemployed 
through no fault of their own given sufficient to enable them 
to live a life of comparative comfort) yet, it is of no use to 
them if “ starvation ”’ or “ incalculable suffering ” is inflicted 
on them. 

To again quote from the White Paper :—‘ Parliament 


and people have been warned again and again that serious 


deficiencies were accumulating in all the Defence Services, 
and that our desire to lead the world towards disarmament 
by our example of unilateral disarmament has not suc- 
ceeded... .” How true. The National Review has warned 
the people again and again; it has been second to none in 
its efforts to influence Parliament and to point out that we 
were travelling along a road, not only towards insecurity, but 
one which invited defeat for ourselves, and one which led 
away from peace for the world. The opaque glasses, gratui- 
tously provided by the League of Nations Union and other 
pacifist societies, have now been discarded by the Govern- 
ment and we hope by many of the people. ‘‘ The National 
Government,” states the White Paper, “can no longer 
close its eyes to the fact that adequate defences are still 
required for security and to enable the British Empire to 
play its part in maintaining the peace of the world” (my 
italics). 

If those eyes had remained opened, instead of being 
closed to “‘ facts,” the cost of bringing our Navy, which “is, 
as always, the first line of defence for the maintenance of our 
essential sea communications,” up to a standard which is 
governed by our bare needs, would have been far less than it 
will now be. A navy can no more be improvised than can 
a garden, and we all know much time and money is necessary 
to recondition a neglected garden. 

The White Paper, as a whole, is a frank acknowledgment 
of a mistaken policy and indicates, very clearly, that our 
Government intends to make a real effort to ensure the security 
of our Empire. This is more than can be said of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa which has decided not only to reserve 
to itself the right, in the event of war, to fight with the 
Empire, against it, or to remain neutral; but to trust to the 
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security of certain coast defences for its safety, making no 
contribution in money or in kind towards naval protection. 
Opposition, or even neutrality, in the event of war would, 
as pointed out in an article in The National Review of 
September, 1934, be a very serious menace to that security 
for which our Government is now striving, because our war- 
ships would be denied the protection and the facilities of 
the all-important naval base at Simonstown. The pro- 
vision, by South Africa, of coastal defences at the expense 
of the Navy gives no security. The defence of South Africa, 
like the defence of Great Britain, cannot be assured by 
defending its coasts. The geographical position of both 
countries renders it necessary to protect the lines of sea 
communications—those highways of the ocean which are 
vital to Great Britain and of extreme importance to South 
Africa. That hardy patriot, Colonel Stallard, has striven to 
drive home these truisms to the people of the Dominion and, 
on February 8th last, he said: “Surely common sense 
dictated that South Africa, having no navy, should act in 
complete uniformity with the nation which had the finest 
navy in the world, and which had always been their bulwark 
in time of trouble ?”’ 

The question of South Africa is closely connected with 
our Navy Estimates, because the size of the navy required 
to protect the Empire and its communications must depend, 
in no small measure, on the number and security of bases 
overseas. We see, with satisfaction, that the work on the 
important base at Singapore is proceeding according to pro- 
gramme, and this has been made possible largely by the 
generous contributions from our Eastern Dominions and 
Dependencies. It is as important for us to have a secure 
base at Simonstown as at Singapore, and in the event of the 
Suez Canal being denied to us, the Simonstown base would 
assume an even more important rdle, because the base at 
Singapore would lose much of its value if we had no 
“* stepping stone.” 

The Board of Admiralty is still hampered by the Treaties 
of Washington and London, and when these shackles have 
been removed we may look forward to a still bolder effort 
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to put our naval house in order than that by no means in- 
significant effort, made in this year’s Navy Estimates. An 
examination of ‘‘ Fleets of the World” (Cmd. 4817) shows 
an alarming increase in the naval building of other Powers, 
which emphasises most strongly the wise judgment of the 
Government not to pursue further a policy which, to quote 
Mr. Anthony Eden, “‘ delayed the most elementary measures 
of national defence in the hope that international agree- 
ment would eventually make them unnecessary.” This 
numerical summary of ships building is apt to be misleading, 
because many of those shown as “ building” for Great 
Britain are not, in fact, building ; 13 out of the 53 shown as 
“building” are “‘ not yet ordered.” 

We are, of course, prohibited by Treaty from building 
any capital ships, those “ essential elements of our defence,” 
so large sums have been allocated for repairing and recon- 
ditioning those battleships which are rapidly approaching 
the age limit. We are also limited in the total cruiser tonnage 
that can be laid down before 1937, but nothing in the Treaties 
could have prevented us speeding up this building if desired. 
The same applies to flotilla leaders and destroyers. We 
are building only 26 as against 44 being built by the United 
States, and many of those who realise the importance of 
maintaining an adequate destroyer force would have welcomed 
provision being made for two new leaders and 16 destroyers 
instead of for half that number. 

In view of the probability of having to face a somewhat 
extensive building programme at the expiration of the existing 
Treaties, there does appear to be some reason for the claim 
made in certain quarters that our interests, both in regard to 
defence and economy, would have been better served by 
speeding up the cruiser and destroyer programmes. There 
is also another class of vessel which does not come under the 
terms of any of the Treaties: the sloop of 2,000 tons. These 
vessels may be of no combatant value in a fleet action, but 
are useful in protecting convoys from submarines. It is 
only those with short memories who forget the ration cards 
of 1917-18 which were necessitated by the lack of suitable 
vessels for convoy work. There are two other items in which 
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a larger increase would have been welcome: Personnel and 


the Royal Naval Reserves. It takes longer to train a seaman , 


than to build a ship, and if building ships gives welcome 
work for the unemployed, so does the recruiting of seamen. 


The Vote for the Reserves, although £2,500 up on last year, ¢ 1: 


is well below that of a few years ago. The bigger the increase 
in this Vote the more encouragement is given to that pillar 
of our sea-power, the Merchant Navy. 

One of the most welcome increases is that of £535,000 
for the Fleet Air Arm. The efficiency of a navy depends, in 
no small measure, on that modern weapon of the air. 

The view expressed above, although indicating that it 
would have been to our advantage and an economy in the 
long run to allocate more money to the Navy and less to the 
Civil Estimates, is not intended as a criticism of the way in 
which the Admiralty has divided up the money available. 
It would, however, appear better to allocate some of the 
additional £41,000 being spent on the Admiralty Office to 
such items as Reserves and Personnel. The Admiralty 
Office now absorbs nearly 2 per cent. of the total Navy 
Estimates as against only 1 per cent. in 1914. 

In the account of naval activities abroad, it is gratifying 
to read that, in spite of our sadly reduced Navy, our ships 
have been able to do their share in preserving the peace and 
giving some help and security to our people overseas, by 
quelling disorders, suppressing piracy, checking the slave 
trade and gun running, assisting those in distress through 
storm and shipwreck, and charting the seas. 

All those who believe that in the last resort the cause of 
peace and justice rests mainly on the application of force 
will agree that the increase in the Estimates is fully justified. 
We must make our proper contribution to the quelling of 
disorders, and unilateral disarmament is not only dangerous 
to ourselves, but is disloyal to the cause of peace. 


J. E. T. HARPER. 
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AIR ESTIMATES 


THE Air Estimates provide ample proof of the effort this 
country must make to bring our air defence up to a standard 
fit to meet the needs of the international situation. The 
provision of only an additional 130 front line aeroplanes 
for the Royal Air Force and 19 for the Fleet Air Arm (taken 
with a statement that the Air Council could not have spent 
more money had it been allocated) is indicative of the weak 
state to which our Air Force and the aircraft industry have 
been reduced in the post-war years by the continued refusal 
of successive Governments, who have followed the diplomatic 
paths that radiate from Geneva, to acknowledge realities. 

Before considering the Estimates themselves it is well 
to recall that in the closing months of the Great War Great 
Britain was turning out aeroplanes at the rate of 3,000 per 
month. That effort exceeded the effort of any other country 
in the manufacture of war material for the Air Arm. The 
last figures of the census of production of aircraft issued by 
the Board of Trade show that in 1930 the number of aeroplanes 
produced in this country during the year was only 1,434. 
Unlike the 3,000 per month output in 1918, the 1930 produc- 
tion of 1,434 aeroplanes does not mean aeroplanes solely for 
the Royal Air Force, for in the 1930 figure are included 
aeroplanes built in Great Britain for commercial purposes 
and aeroplanes of war type for export to foreign purchasers. 
The numbers of men employed in the aircraft industry in 
1930, according to the same source of information, was 
21,576. There is no evidence to show that the number of 
employees in the aircraft industry has greatly increased at 
the present time. Thus, without a great effort, which has 
not been made, it is impossible to speed up our production 
of aircraft rapidly, so that Great Britain can swiftly attain 
parity with the air strength of other nations. 

This inability to increase production rapidly is aggravated 
by modern methods of aircraft production, for, since aircraft 
manufacture was changed from wood to all-metal materials, 
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the processes adopted by factories have been modified. The 
component parts of aircraft are turned out to standard 
measurements by means of jigs and tools; before a factory 
can go into capacity production it is necessary for these jigs 
and tools to be prepared and the factory layout modified 
to enable them to be used. 

It has been indicated to me that if a factory, at present 
practically closed down on production work, was desired to 
manufacture even a current type of aeroplane, it would take 
them 10 months to become effective, and 13 months before 
they became operative to full capacity. The period required 
to produce a new and really modern design in numbers would 
be still greater. 

No more evidence is required to show that those who 
control the policy of aircraft production for military purposes 
in this country should define aerodynamic standards of design 
as uniformly as possible ; so that, in the event of any emer- 
gency arising, production in factories building current types 
could be increased, while other aircraft factories, and factories 
of ancillary trades capable of manufacturing aircraft, could 
be put into production at an early date. 

Although aircraft design has shown changes over a period, 
there is now a certain international standardization of really 
modern high-speed types. This modern standard can be 
defined as the low wing monoplane with retractable under- 
carriage. The evidence of to-day goes to show that this 
type is likely to produce the fastest and most effective aero- 
plane for at least a reasonable period, and that increased 
performance will be secured mainly by an increase in engine 
efficiency, and the application of modern airscrew design. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the types of aircraft in use 
in the Royal Air Force to-day in Great Britain do not conform 
to this standard. In view of these facts it is to be regretted 
that reference has not been made to the consideration of 
such a policy. Greater confidence would be inspired if it 
were to be known that such a policy was envisaged. 

Turning to a more detailed consideration of the Estimates 
themselves, the home defence strength of 54 Squadrons 
which will be reached by the end of 1935, is only two Squad- 
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rons in excess of that deemed to be necessary in the year 
1923. The desideratum which caused that strength to be laid 
down twelve years ago lay in the air defence requirements 
of this country by comparison with the air strength of France. 
During these twelve years the range of aircraft and the speed 
of their flight have increased. The change in the European 
situation has caused the centre of pressure of political con- 
siderations with regard to our Air Force to change. It is no 
longer correct to say that the Squadron strength and efficiency 
of our aeroplanes should be laid down to comply with defence 
requirements necessitated by the arms strength of one nation 
only. 

The increased allotment of £800,000 for air-frames must 
be taken as an indication of the possible increase in the output 
capacity of the aircraft manufacturing trade. This figure 
shows that the Air Ministry believe that an adequate peace- 
time basis for this industry is £3,577,000 turnover, and that 
the industry’s rate of expansion during the current year can 
be fairly assessed at only some 25 per cent. The rate of 
expansion in aero-engine production is assessed at under 
25 per cent. for the coming year, by an increase of nearly 
£400,000 to a total of £2,246,000. If these figures can be 
taken as a true appreciation of the possible expansion in the 
aircraft industry during the coming year, the potentiality of 
our aircraft industry as a national asset in time of war is 
indeed serious; the attention of the Government should be 
directed towards measures to permit of a much more rapid 
expansion than would appear possible from consideration 
of the current Estimates. If this is not done it seems 
extremely probable that a sudden crisis would swiftly create 
a dearth of aircraft to maintain our defence strength in the air. 

Because modern aircraft design and manufacture does not 
permit of swift expansion at short notice it is highly necessary 
that the aircraft industry be kept at a pitch of efficiency of 
output which is consistent with the requirements of our huge 
Empire. 

The Air Ministry have taken the view that, to allow for 
the expansion which is to take place between to-day and 
1938, it is important to expend a large sum of money on 
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works, buildings and lands. The buildings which are to be 
set up for the Royal Air Force are of a permanent nature and, 
therefore, of a high first cost. No evidence is shown that 
means of guarding either these buildings or our aircraft 
factories from air attack has been provided, and there is no 
doubt that the vulnerable situation of both must remain a 
source of anxiety. 

During the last war, when bombing operations took place 
on a scale which was then thought considerable, but would 
be very small to-day, it was found necessary to distribute 
our aeroplanes about fields in the neighbourhood of aerodromes 
so that no concentrated target was provided for enemy 
bombers. The same procedure would be necessary to-day 
should a European war break out, and, therefore, the wisdom 
of providing costly buildings at the present time seems very 
doubtful, especially when that provision is actually being 
made at the expense of the establishment of the aircraft 
industry on a scale commensurate with our needs. 


NORMAN MACMILLAN. 


ARMY ESTIMATES 


AN increase of four millions in the Army Estimates looks 
at first sight as if the Government had decided to abandon 
the policy of unilateral disarmament, and the man in the 
street is somewhat surprised that the increase in army 
expenditure should be greater than that of the other Services. 

So far as the Army is concerned, however, it has been 
made quite clear that the increase in expenditure does not 
imply re-armament. The numerical strength of the Army is 
hardly altered, and the small increase of 2,700 men is almost 
entirely distributed between branches which do not affect 
the fighting strength of the Service. Some extra expenditure 
is proposed towards bringing armament and equipment up 
to date, to make good deficiencies of reserves of stores and 
munitions, and to modernize defences of our naval bases; 
but that means nothing more than a tardy and partial recog- 
nition of the fact that whatever army we maintain should be 
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maintained at the highest standard of efficiency and in a 
reasonable condition of readiness. 

A great part of the increase in expenditure has nothing 
to do with fighting efficiency, but is accounted for by restora- 
tion of pay cuts, by the extra day of leap year, and by improve- 
ments in barrack accommodation long overdue. Excess 
expenditure on the Army as compared with the other Services 
comes chiefly under these headings, as its pay roll is longer 
and its barracks are older and more extensive than theirs. 
Expenditure on coast and anti-aircraft defences at Singapore 
and elsewhere is for the protection of the interests of the Navy, 
and in no way affects the strength of the Army. 

Perhaps the best way to realize the implications of this 
year’s estimates is to cast one’s mind back to the time when 
the Army was reorganized to meet normal conditions after 
the war, and to trace the course of events which have affected 
expenditure on it since that time. The Disarmament Con- 
ference and financial stringency have combined to confuse 
the issue. 

When the time for reorganization came, about 1922, the 
nation was presented with two alternatives. Should it, 
taking warning from experiences in 1914, provide itself with 
an army better designed to exercise a restraining influence in 
Europe ; or should it base its future military policy on Article 
VIII of the Covenant which declared ‘“‘ that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations’? As 
we know, the Government accepted the latter alternative in 
the fullest degree, and adopted a policy of disarmament which 
other nations failed to follow. Far from maintaining the 
pre-war strength which had proved inadequate in 1914, we 
cut down our infantry of the line from 148 to 126 battalions, 
cavalry from 28 to 20 regiments, and made similar reductions 
in artillery. The special reserve (the old militia) was not 
re-formed, and the peace establishments of the Territorial 
Army were greatly reduced. 

The normal size of our army was thus fixed on a scale 
which, when the Disarmament Conference came along, more 
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than justified our claim that we had already reduced it to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety ; and that so 
far as our army was concerned the only question which arose 
was whether certain classes of weapons should be discarded 
by international agreement. Moreover, when the size of our 
army was determined, it was determined by deciding what 
was the lowest figure to which our garrisons in India and in 
other stations abroad could be reduced, taking into account 
the increased power of modern weapons. Considerations of 
home defence or the nature of the force which we might be 
called on to provide to fulfil international obligations did not 
affect the decision. Our potential expeditionary force was 
automatically reduced in size, in correspondence with the 
reduction of our army abroad, by the Cardwell system. 

Having decided on the size of the Army, the Government 
of the day had still to settle in what condition of readiness 
for action it should be held and to what standard its armaments 
should conform. The part of the Army abroad should clearly 
be in a state of immediate readiness, but there was no pressing 
reason, in its case, for making drastic improvements in the 
standard of armaments which sufficed before the war; and 
so far as the defensive armament of naval bases was con- 
cerned the disappearance of the German Navy appeared to 
justify an indefinite postponement of modernization which 
the increased range of ships’ guns called for. 

As regards the Home army, the expeditionary force, 
other problems were involved. Obviously if it were called 
on to act in Europe as an instrument for meeting international 
obligations, it should be armed to a standard which the 
inventions of the war had greatly affected, or would affect, 
when they had been adapted to the conditions of mobile 
operations to be expected in the opening phases of war. But 
the stimulus to invention given by the war had not exhausted 
itself, and it was difficult to foresee how far the process of 
adaption would be carried. Postponement of re-equipment 
pending exhaustive experiment was obviously desirable if 
waste on patterns liable soon to become obsolete was to be 
avoided. Postponement of re-equipment was also affected 
by decision as to the state of readiness in which the 
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expeditionary force should be held. Having in mind the ex- 
haustion of war, and the general political conditions affecting 
the more highly civilized nations, the Government reached 
the conclusion that it could count on a period of at least 
10 years which might be devoted to experiment, and during 
which it would suffice to maintain the Home Army in sucha 
condition of readiness only as would enable it to support the 
Army abroad if required ; minor improvements in armament 
and equipment applicable to conditions abroad being intro- 
duced as they became available. 

Thus it will be seen that the positive disarmament policy 
implied by the reduction in the size of the Army was embarked 
on with a view to coming in line with Covenant of the League, 
but the postponement of re-equipment of the Army was a 
purely domestic matter ; it did not imply, initially at any rate, 
a contribution to an international disarmament policy. 
Financial stringency and the continued progress of invention 
combined to encourage the Government to postpone the date 
at which the results of research should be applied on a large 
scale. The Disarmament Conference furnished an additional 
reason for marking time so long as there was any chance 
of its reaching any measure of agreement on qualitative 
disarmament. On the other hand, as stocks of equipment 
and munitions left by the war were exhausted or worn out 
the question of renewal and of adopting new patterns became 
increasingly urgent, and the condition of readiness of the 
expeditionary force, though not its size, was bound to come 
under review. If a critical situation developed an unprepared 
army would have little influence in warding off an outbreak 
and might well encourage an aggressor to take action while 
the going remained good. Belated efforts of preparation 
might result in the noise of the arsenals drowning the voices of 
diplomacy. 

The best that can be said for this year’s estimates is that 
they are a real, if belated, attempt to cancel the effect of 
postponement. If, as many of us think, the size of our forces 
has been fixed too low to meet demands of our security and 
international obligations, the estimates make no attempt to 
correct the mistake. There is nothing sensational about 
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them. The substitution of serviceable light tanks for primi- 
tive experimental models only of use for training purposes ; 
the replacement of the cumbrous Lewis gun by a lighter 
automatic weapon; the increased employment of motor 
vehicles and tractors instead of horses, are all measures long 
contemplated and already initiated. Such developments as 
the mechanization of the Royal Horse Artillery are only 
sensational as marking a victory over sentiment. 

To summarise: The keynotes of our policy towards the 
Defence Services since the war has been “ reduction,” with 
international significance, and “‘ postponement ”’ for domes- 
tic reasons. The reasons for postponement have been 
various. Thus a sense of temporary security, coupled with 
a desire to avoid waste on armaments and equipment still in 
an early stage of development, and liable rapidly to become 
obsolete, caused postponement of a general modernization of 
field army equipment—mechanization could not be rushed. 
Similarly a sense of security, and possibly some doubt as to 
the réle to be assigned to the Air Service, led to the postpone- 
ment of the modernization of coast defences. Financial 
stringency affected all such postponements, but it was the 
sole reason for delay in bringing the housing accommodation 
of the Army into line with modern requirement. New 
construction necessitated by redistribution of troops, and by 
changes in organization, had to take precedence over what 
might be called slum clearance. The estimates are merely 
a proof that postponements come home to roost, though a 
sense of danger may accelerate the movement at an incon- 
venient moment. 

Increased expenditure on inland anti-aircraft defences 
(manned by the Territorial Army) stands, of course, in a 
category by itself as a recognition of a new danger, the 
growth of which the Disarmament Conference signally 


failed to check. 
C. W. Gwynn. 


SOME GERMAN MYTHS 


THE peculiar aptitude of the German nation for absorbing 
myths has long become a platitude, but in the comfortable 
spirit that most platitudes are accepted, the actual nature 
of these myths is seldom closely examined. Several reasons 
might be adduced to account for the extraordinary credi- 
bility of a civilised nation, but no explanation could be as 
interesting as the myths themselves, throwing light as they 
do upon the mentality of the German people, and in some 
cases upon German policy. To the Englishman who travels 
for the first time in Germany some of these fables are already 
commonplace, but many others are of such an astonishing 
nature that he is inclined at first to regard them as bees in 
the bonnet of a particular individual—until he hears them 
repeated by others; it is these myths which are the more 
dangerous, perhaps, for not being realized abroad. 

The whole paraphernalia of National Socialism, the 
unbounded faith in leadership, the abhorrence of democracy, 
and the glorification of militarism might be regarded as 
akin to fiction. It is not, however, the Germans alone who 
hold leadership in awe and democracy in contempt. But the 
racial myth is a peculiar product of Germany in the last 
half-century. The curious fact is that the racial myth, 
although seized upon eagerly and considerably amplified by 
Germans from Nietzsche onwards, owes its origin to a French- 
man and an Englishman—Count Gobineau and Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain are names to be conjured with amongst 
German racial “scientists,” and the Englishman who dis- 
claims all knowledge of his countryman is looked upon 
askance. Two arguments only are sufficient to refute the 
greater part of Nazi racial theory—apart from the fact that 
“ Aryan” is an adjective applying only to a certain group 
of languages and not of races. Since Prussia is generally 
regarded as the fount of Germanism it is galling to the advo- 
cate of Nordic superiority to be reminded that, of all the 
German peoples, the Prussians are least pure, as they. contain 
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beyond dispute a large admixture of Slav blood. Moreover, 
it is, of course, the Swedes, and not the Germans, that repre- 
sent the purest Nordic stock in Europe, and though as a 
small people much stands to their credit yet their achieve- 
ments are not such as would warrant pride of place amongst 
nations. 

These arguments are very nearly as well known as the 
myth itself. It is hard, however, to refrain from pointing 
out that the foremost Nazi racial philosopher, Dr. Rosenberg, 
who is also a Cabinet Minister, is not a German but a Russian 
(of doubtful Aryan stock), and served in the Russian army 
during the War. Indeed, it is interesting to note that if 
those suffering from hereditary disablement were to be 
compulsorily sterilized the Minister of Propaganda, the club- 
footed Dr. Goebbels, would be amongst those to undergo 
treatment. 

Closely allied to the Aryan fantasy is the anti-Semitic 
myth. Here it is the historical aspect that is most inter- 
esting. When pressed in argument the Nazi apologist 
explains that the harsh anti-Semitic legislation is directed 
not so much against the German Jews, whose families have 
lived in Germany for several generations, or even centuries, 
but against those Jews who have entered the country since 
the War. It is popularly held, and the belief is assiduously 
encouraged, that vast numbers of “‘ uncivilized ’’ Jews flocked 
into Germany from Poland and Galicia owing to the lax 
immigration regulations of the Republican Government. 
This story finds credence even amongst many English critics 
of National Socialism. The fact of the matter is that there 
were many more Jews in Germany before the War than at 
any time since, for the simple reason that pre-War Germany 
comprised a very large portion of Poland, with its attendant 
Jewish population. In striving to return to Germany the 
Jewish immigrants (at the most liberal estimate 65,000) were 
paying, in reality, a very pretty compliment to their old 
masters. The Jew, as far as it is possible at all to generalize, 
has always passionately protested his patriotism and German 
sentiments, both in post-War Germany and pre-War Austria. 
In Prague, for instance, where there are over 80,000 Germans 
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(belonging to the educated classes), the Czechs regard a Jew 
as identical to a German. 

Another fallacy lies in the assertion of the Nazis that the 
most responsible posts in Government departments, Law 
and Medicine, were occupied by undesirable Jews. For 
positions of this nature could clearly only be held by cultured 
German Jews of at least a generation’s standing in Germany, 
and not by the undesirable element of “ uncivilized ” immi- 
grant Jews from Galicia. 

Of the more amazing anti-Semitic myths circulating in 
Germany one is to the effect that ‘‘ Einstein stole his theory 
of relativity from the pocket of a dead Prussian officer.” 
The writer has heard circumstantial evidence in proof of this 
produced in all seriousness by otherwise normally minded 
Germans ; the only reply possible in such circumstances was 
that Einstein deserves all the more credit for mastering the 
theory if he did not adduce it himself. Over and over 
again it is a case of the Nazis trying to have their cake and 
eat it. The Jew is pilloried for his Marxist activities, and 
at the same time as an international capitalist : some Jews 
may have been Marxists, and others capitalists, but all clearly 
cannot have been both. Perhaps the best example of Nazi 
ingenuousness was furnished a short while ago by an attack 
in the Angriff, the organ of Dr. Goebbels, on a Frankfurt 
Jewish periodical, which was so astute as to print in full, 
without comment, the most violent anti-Jewish speeches by 
Nazi leaders. “‘ Such hypocritical publication of anti-Semitic 
speeches, obviously out of sympathy with the sentiments 
expressed, provided useful material for the circulation of 
atrocity fairy stories abroad.” 

It need hardly be pointed out that most Germans are 
convinced that the whole Press of the world is controlled by 
Jews, or how else could the criticism of Hitlerite Germany 
be explained ? It is, indeed, difficult to persuade the average 
German of any impartiality on the part of the English 
Press (he is, of course, seldom able, or allowed, to read the 
original). Germany has never forgotten the propaganda 
campaign conducted against her during the War by Lord 
Northcliffe, and the atrocity reports of Reuters. The epithet 
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** Hun ”’ still rankles, although it was the Kaiser himself who 
was responsible for it, in a famous speech delivered before 
the departure of the German troops to crush the Boxer 
rebellion. Lord Northcliffe’ss name is anathema to the 
Germans, and it is not surprising to find that he is firmly 
held to have been a Jew—a distinction shared by Viscount 
Grey and Sir John Simon. This, however, does not prevent 
the Germans from regarding Lord Rothermere (it is not 
generally realized that he is a brother of Lord Northcliffe) 
as the vox populi of Great Britain—a fact which often proves 
somewhat disconcerting for the Englishman abroad. 

It may be due to the existence of the Continental Daily 
Mail or to Lord Rothermere’s espousal of the Fascist cause in 
England (about which there is a not unnatural curiosity), 
and his more recent championing of Nazi Germany, which was, 
of course, given full publicity in the German Press. The 
improvement in English trade during the last two years, it 
should be added, is regarded as due solely to the international 
boycott of German goods. 

These two major myths of Germany, the Jewish and 
Aryan, with all their train of attendant fables, are, however, 
sufficiently well known to need no emphasis. But the curious 
views held on England easily outnumber any other category of 
German beliefs, and are by no means the least interesting. 
Every English student in Germany encounters at some 
time or other the Seven Sins of England. Although these 
occasionally differ, the orthodox list consists of Nelson’s 
Bombardment of Copenhagen; the Opium Clauses forced 
upon China under Palmerston; our policy respectively in 
India, Ireland and Egypt; the Boer War; and the Hunger 
Blockade. The latter two are especially interesting. The 
visible effects of the years of starvation during the War and 
after are only now manifesting themselves. The modern 
German youth, despite reports of stalwart young Storm 
Troopers, is delicate and undersized, and this has had the 
effect of wounding the national self-consciousness. This 
malnutrition and weak health are attributed to the Hunger 
Blockade and the whole moral responsibility is laid at the 
door of England. It would seem most important that this 
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view should be opposed. It was the Hunger Blockade of 
the Germans from February, 1917, onwards that nearly 
proved our undoing. The only difference lay in that our 
blockade was eventually successful, and the Germans’ was not. 
The chief animosity, however, was occasioned by the con- 
tinuation of the blockade after the Armistice. Here it cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that it was the appalling poverty 
and disorganization within Germany itself, as a result of 
defeat, and not the amount of foodstuff actually permitted to 
enter the country within the limits of the blockade, that 
prevented food from being available to the population. 

In discussion regarding the concentration camps the 
counter-accusation is sometimes raised that the system was 
first introduced by the English—namely, during the Boer War. 
All but very few Germans are convinced that Great Britain 
exerts a hegemony over the Dominions in the same way as 
over the Colonies, and that we are in a position to send all 
our unemployed there without further ado. Most of these 
arguments can be parried without difficulty, but the com- 
parison between Hitler and Oliver Cromwell, very often 
alluded to nowadays, may take the Englishman unawares. 
It may, however, be legitimately pointed out that this com- 
parison is tantamount to an admittance that Germany has 
only now reached a stage in her history which we left behind 
us nearly three centuries ago, that Cromwell readmitted the 
Jews, and that the end of the Protectorate was welcomed with 
national rejoicing (will Hitler last as long as eleven years ?). 

Two battles which are better left unmentioned in historical 
discussion are Waterloo and Jutland. The former is regarded 
as Bliicher’s Battle, whilst the latter, known by the name of 
Skaggerak, is celebrated every year as the most glorious 
victory in the history of the German Navy. The best line 
of debate to adopt is to affect complete indifference to the 
ight itself, mentioning only that it was the last time the 
German Navy ever put out to sea—except at Scapa Flow. 
Remonstrance with any aspect of German chauvinism or 
real politik often provokes in reply the saying “‘ My country, 
tight or wrong” (quoted generally by Germans who know 
to other words of English to justify some particularly inde- 
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fensible action), which is ascribed to this country as an 
expression of every Englishman’s attitude. It is useful to 
remember that this saying originated in point of fact from 
an American, Commodore Stephen Decatur, as far back 
as 1816. 

But by far the most embarrassing argument that the 
Englishman has to contend with in Germany is the assertion 
of the “ Stammverwandtschaft,” or racial relationship, be- 
tween the English and German people. The Englishman 
who is willing to admit to himself that the two nations have 
a certain affinity does not feel prepared to acknowledge a 
close relationship publicly. This rather ingenuous assertion, 
often produced by German youths before visiting English 
students, can be a little disconcerting, for it—as often as not 
—preludes an attack upon the traditional Anglo-French 
alliance. ‘“‘ Blood is thicker than water” it is claimed, and 
it requires no little courage and tact to point out that the 
appeal of water, namely, the command of the seas, weighed 
somewhat more heavily with Imperial Germany than any 
blood relationship with the English people. 

In dealing with the more entertaining and harmless 
German myths reference must be made to the Yellow Menace. 
The origin of this myth can almost definitely be ascribed to 
the Kaiser, whose pet theory it was. It was given some 
degree of plausibility at the turn of the century when the 
victory of Japan over Russia proved the first defeat of a 
Western Military Power by an Oriental State. The Boxer 
rebellion had presented a heaven-sent opportunity to the 
Kaiser to pose as the champion of Christendom, the Knight in 
Shining Armour, against the Yellow Peril. Even to-day 
traces of this legend linger on, and most railway bookstalls 
display literature on the Yellow Menace (sometimes allied 
with the negro races) with vivid covers, which serve presum- 
ably to emphasize the need for racial unity within Germany. 

It is no longer possible to draw a sharp distinction between 
examples of the German myth proper and the latest piece of 
Nazi propaganda. In the latter category fall such instances 
as the report circulated by General Goering that foreign aero- 
planes had flown over Berlin on a certain afternoon in May, 
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1933, disseminating seditious pamphlets (seen by no one), the 
Reichstag Fire, and the events of June 30. On the other 
hand Schlageter and Horst Wessel have become the objects 
of such hero worship from the Nazis as to be regarded almost 
as myth. 

But we cannot afford to regard all these legends with an 
air of amused cynicism. The importance and danger of the 
Aryan and Jewish myths are fully realized. The encirclement 
of Germany—the greatest of all myths—took firm hold of the 
people with terrible consequences, and it was not until late in 
1913 that a document fell into the hands of the French Secret 
Service giving circumstantial evidence of how that story was 
being purposely spread and exploited by Army officers and 
officials in the Diplomatic Service. So far from being dreaded 
the myth of the Hinkreisung Deutschlands was assiduously 
encouraged before the War, and now, twenty years later, it is 
again being employed as a political means for justifying re- 
armament and diverting attention from any indication of 
internal breakdown. 

No less detrimental to world peace has been the contempt 
of Germany for the French as a degenerate and retrograde 
nation. Fortunately Hitler himself has no such illusions of 
decadence and entertains feelings of respect for the French 
soldier. But the degree to which most German schoolboys 
to-day believe the South of France to be populated by Blacks 
would be laughable were it not so dangerous. 

Yet another belief of which the Germans have become 
convinced is that Germany has always been the outpost of 
Western civilization, the bulwark against the uncivilized 
hordes of Russia. This fiction served to account for the 
German hegemony over Poland before the War and to-day 
is being utilized no less to give the impression that Germany 
not only has been the filter for Jews coming westwards but 
has saved Europe by stemming the tide of Bolshevism. In 
point of fact it was Sweden and Poland that provided the 
bulwark against the Russian hordes throughout the ages 
until Frederick the First of Prussia found it advantageous to 
ally himself with the Russian enemy. The Austrians, for that 
maiter, may smile to hear Germany in this role of saviour of 
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Western civilization, remembering how the Turks were turned 
back from the very gates of Vienna. 

What is the most dangerous myth in this most myth. 
riddled of all countries ? It is assuredly the idea that Germany 
lost the War only through the “ stab in the back ” from the 
Socialists and Communists in the Revolution of 1918. Ger. 
many was capable of carrying on the War until she had 
exacted equitable terms from the Allies, the German Army 
was never defeated and it was the action of Marxist traitors 
that brought Germany to her knees ; this in short is the belief 
held by every Nazi and by every German schoolboy. The 
fact that Ludendorff had thrown in his hand a month before 
the naval mutiny at Kiel—the fact that the success of the 
revolution can only have been achieved because it had the 
support not of a handful of agitators but of the majority of 
the people behind it—the fact that Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
were after all accepted as a basis for negotiation—the fact that 
America was prepared to fling hundreds of thousands of fresh 
troops into the theatre of war—all this is either not realized 
or studiously ignored. It is this myth that has above every- 
thing else brought National Socialism into power. For it 
has undermined the Treaty of Versailles and the Weimar 
Constitution as avoidable disasters, whereas both were in- 
evitable, and discredited the Social Democrats as responsible 
for Germany’s collapse. And when it was at last thought 
that the faith in German arms had been finally exploded the 
myth of Might as the only political weapon has again found a 
home amongst the German people. 


A. G. DicKxson. 


WHITHER SPAIN? 


THE October number of The National Review published an 
article entitled ‘‘ Restless Spain,’ which described the 
critical and explosive condition of that country at the moment 
and turned out to be prophetic, for within a few days of its 
publication there took place the attempted red revolution 
of the socialists, which cost Spain a civil war in Asturias 
with the loss of some 2,000 to 3,000 lives, the destruction of 
some of her beautiful churches, the destruction of most of 
the public buildings in Oviedo, the expenditure which the 
suppression of such a revolt must involve, and the incal- 
culable loss to State and industry produced directly and 
indirectly by the lack of security and stoppage of work, 
which are inevitably caused by revolt and civil war. 

The situation before the October revolution was, as 
described in the aforementioned article, a conflict between 
the lefts (socialists, syndicalists and communists) repre- 
senting Marxism and the rights (conservatives, agrarians and 
the church parties) representing the present theory of 
civilization and Christianity, while the nationalist movements 
of Catalonia, Vasconia and Navarre were being used by the 
Marxian parties to fan the flames of revolt against a central 
government, which had a tendency towards the right. The 
socialists had recently been driven from power, which they 
had held ever since the fall of the monarchy and the advent 
of the Spanish Republic in April, 1931. Notwithstanding 
their much-vaunted professions and declarations that they 
represented the “ people,” they were not content to follow 
what are considered to be constitutional and democratic 
methods and to attempt to reconquer at the polls the power 
they had lost, but the socialist party, led by ex-ministers, 
resolved to reconquer power by the force of arms. They 
proceeded to ally themselves with all their fellow 
Marxians, the syndicalists and other revolutionary parties 
of the deepest red, and formed an alliance with the Cata- 
lonian ‘“‘ Esquerra”’ or left party, which were in power 
in the government of Catalonia. 
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It was apparently the intention of the revolutionaries 
that a simultaneous rising should take place in various parts 
of Spain; arms had been purchased in large quantities, 
and, when the revolution broke out, stores of arms and 
ammunition were discovered in the “Casa del Pueblo” 
(House of the People), as the socialist headquarters in Madrid 
was called, and all over the country; in fact, deposits of 
arms are still coming to light from time to time and being 
confiscated by the Government. To provide these arms 
there had been a great deal of gun-running, not only from 
abroad, but also from the very arsenals of the Government 
itself. Some of the gun-running incidents had an almost 
Gilbertian aspect, for arms manufactured in a Government 
arsenal left that arsenal, passed through the hands of an 
ex-minister and deputy, leaving a heavy profit in his hands, 
and reached their destination where they were intended to 
be used against the very Government owning the arsenal. 

In Spain secrets are usually given away, but it was 
probably the investigation over the discovery of a gun- 
running ship in a port in the North of Spain that enabled 
the Government and army to be prepared for the outbreak, 
for fully prepared they were as events in Barcelona and 
elsewhere proved. 

So far it has not been divulged whence came the money 
to pay for all the guns, rifles and ammunition possessed by 
the revolutionaries. It is hardly likely that the socialist 
party had members willing to supply such funds, and the 
only possible sources appear to have been either the Govern- 
ment treasury itself or Moscow, which has steadily supplied 
funds to Spanish revolutionaries for the past ten years; 
these funds were transferred to Spain by means of the sales 
of Soviet oil to the petroleum monopoly; this provided 
large Soviet balances in Spain and, though nothing definite 
has been divulged, a significant incident has taken place in 
the refusal of the Spanish Government oil monopoly to con- 
tinue buying oil from Russia. This measure, whatever its 
origin, will cut off the flow of Soviet money to Spain. In 
Barcelona one of, if not the chief centre of the revolution, 
where an independent Catalonian republic was declared, 
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government (Catalonian) money was spent by ministers in 
purchasing abroad arms and ammunitions with which they 
armed their followers in preparation for the revolution and 
their declaration of independence. 

There can be little doubt that had the revolution of 
October been successful, there would have been Soviet rule, 
a dictatorship of the proletariat or some such Marxian 
invention, but Spain was saved once again by the loyalty 
and patriotism of her army and her wonderful and picturesque 
constabulary, the Guardia Civil. That they were well in- 
formed and ready can be gathered from the rapidity with 
which the rising petered out in Madrid and other parts of 
Spain, and the promptness with which the baby republic 
of Catalonia was suffocated. 

The president of Catalonia, his government, and the 
municipality of Barcelona declared the independence of 
Catalonia, and sent their messenger to General Batet, com- 
manding the troops in Barcelona, notifying him of the event, 
and calling on him to obey them. So prepared was he that he 
had his answer already typewritten, and handed it to the 
messenger ; it merely stated that his reply was to declare 
Barcelona to be under martial law, and that he assumed from 
that moment all the functions of government of the province. 
Within half an hour his guns were in the square facing the 
government building, and within seven hours, after a short 
bombardment, the president and government had surren- 
dered and were prisoners. There were only two or three men 
and two mules as casualties, for the Catalonian government’s 
police soon ceased to resist, and the rabble, which had been 
armed, melted away, throwing away their rifles as they went. 
It appeared that the president hoped to win the rank and file 
of both the soldiers and the civil guard to his side, and appealed 
to them to join him, but they both stood loyally by their 
officers. Thus ended the republic of Catalonia. 

In other parts of Spain and Catalonia there were many 
incidents of minor importance, in some of which civil guards 
and civilians lost their lives, but martial law was immediately 
declared all over Spain, the military took charge, and the 
revolution was speedily over, except in the mining country of 
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Asturias, where the miners possessed themselves of the capital 
of the province, Oviedo, which they held for ten days, causing 
much bloodshed and committing many atrocities, besides 
destroying with dynamite and petrol the greater part of the 
best buildings in Oviedo, including the University and its 
library, the law courts, the bishop’s palace, two convents, a 
church, and the principal hotels. Oviedo was for those ten 
days under a reign of terror, while a civil war was going on in 
the mountains between the advancing Spanish army and the 
revolutionaries. It is estimated from reliable sources that 
some 2,000 to 3,000 lives were lost before law and order was 
restored, but there is no evidence to show that excesses were 
committed by the troops, as foreign socialist apologists of the 
revolutionaries have attempted to prove. 

It is worth while referring to the ludicrous and impertinent 
message of the British Labour Party to the Spanish Premier 
requesting leniency towards the culprits, and the still more 
impertinent visit of a so-called investigation committee 
composed of Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Lord Listowel, and some 
socialists of other countries, which had the effrontery and 
lack of humour to ask the Spanish Premier to allow them to 
make an investigation to prove the truth or falsehood of the 
accounts of the proceedings in Asturias. The story is a long 
one, and the details uninteresting. Suffice it to say that the 
visitors were treated with great courtesy by the Spanish 
officials, though their national dignity was offended, and 
given every facility to see for themselves the condition of 
Oviedo. However, the populace of that city, who had recently 
passed through a terror caused by the socialists of their own 
country, were not inclined to be either patient or courteous, 
and the socialist visitors had to be saved from a menacing 
crowd by civil guards, who escorted them out of the town, 
thereby probably saving their lives. 

From the accounts that appeared in a section of the Press 
of this country, it would appear that this commission was 
part of an international socialist attempt to whitewash the 
doings of their Spanish confréres, and to make the army and 
the Spanish Government appear culpable for the damage and 
loss of life caused by the revolutionaries to Oviedo. Through- 
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out the succeeding months, Spain has continued to be under 
martial law, with soldiers as governors of the disaffected 
provinces. There have been a number of courts-martial, and 
many soldiers who had taken part in the revolution were 
condemned to death, but only in three cases of unimportant 
subordinates were the sentences carried out, all the other 
sentences being commuted to imprisonment. So far, none 
of the leaders of the revolution who were arrested have been 
brought to trial, though several hundreds of them are still in 
prison, among them Companys, the late president of Cata- 
lonia, and those of his fellow-ministers who did not skip across 
the frontier. Manuel Azana, the late socialist prime minister 
of Spain, and one of the chief ringleaders of the revolution, 
was arrested, but has been set at liberty again. 

Though it was the army and the civil guard that took 
charge at the moment of danger and averted catastrophe by 
their prompt and efficient action, they acted throughout in a 
completely constitutional manner under the orders of the 
Government and Cortes of Madrid, but they must view with 
great discontent that the fruits of their victory over revolu- 
tion are being neutralised by the endless manceuvring of the 
leaders of the political parties, while strikes and disorders 
continue, and those really to blame for the revolution go 
unpunished. 

After the revolution, Sefior Leroux became Premier of 
Spain, and he has maintained his position since, with some 
shuffling of ministers. He is a radical, and was at one time a 
popular demagogue, and is a past master in the art of political 
negotiations and intrigue. His ministry is composed chiefly 
of radicals, and he is kept in power by an alliance with the 
powerful Ceda party under the leadership of Sefior Gil Robles. 
This party has a conservative tendency, and was originally 
monarchist, but subsequently made a declaration of republican 
faith. Some newspapers have openly declared that this 
declaration is not genuine, but merely to suit the expediency 
of the moment. There are various minority parties, some to 
the right and some to the left, but Spanish politics seem to be 
getting back into the bad old ways of a number of parties 
owing allegiance to persons and not to principles, which are 
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constantly manoeuvring and intriguing one against the other, 
thus leaving no time or energy for carrying on the country’s 
business. 

In Catalonia there is great disillusionment and discontent. 
The attempted revolution by their own president and govern- 
ment has naturally brought about the curtailment of their 
newly-acquired autonomy, and they see their dreams frustrated 
through the faults of their own people, while the control of 
taxation and justice, which had recently been transferred to 
them, has been removed again to Madrid. Meanwhile, law- 
lessness and disorder continue unchecked to the despair of 
the great industries. 

It is possible to depict the situation and point out the dis- 
contents and difficulties, but impossible to prophesy their 
solution. Will Spain have another military dictatorship ? 
Tired of instability and intriguing political parties, will she 
seek her a king again as she did in 1875 after her previous 
trial of a republic ? Who can tell ? But one possibility, which 
existed before the October revolution, would appear to be 
eliminated: that of a Soviet or “ dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,’’ for Marxian socialism has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 


Artuur F. LovEeDAY. 
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“NOUGHTS”—AND “CROSSES” IN 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S GAME 


HERE is a curious American portent; a significant straw 
in the whirling blizzard of dollars which a cheery President 
has let loose, and that in a stricken land whose Government— 
as he was the first to impress upon an awed Congress just two 
years ago—was even then “on the road to bankruptcy.” 
Let our editors here at home take note of this “‘ straw,” 
for their best envoys over there have overlooked it. The 
foremost U.S. newspapers have run out of noughts in their 
printing-rooms ! So odd a famine is unique, and I must 
explain it to the uninitiated. 

In the matrix-“‘ shop” of those hectic hives are normally 
found only half as many type-moulds for zeros, or ciphers, 
as there are for, say, the letter “e.” Now in tamer times, 
this proportion will suffice. But as the “ All-Ace”’ gamble 
of the New Deal became an avalanche of stakes; as the 
millions and billions rained like confetti over a hungry play- 
board of 3,000,000 square miles, the wail for more and yet 
more newspaper ‘“‘noughts” led to quite a siege of the 
Intertype Corporation: this great New York concern feeds 
the dailies with their printing-gear. Newspaper copy now- 
adays simply rolls and yawns with these dollar-noughts. 
A dozen lines of a Washington dispatch may contain nearly 
a hundred of them. What is the cause of this ? 

The “ Recovery-or-Busters ’’—so called by Ogden Mills, 
an able ex-Secretary of the Treasury (who trounces and 
scathes their lunacy in his new book, ‘‘ What of To-morrow ?’’) 
—are mixing a sure-thing panacea which may cost up to 
$100,000,000,000 ! Meanwhile, a still smiling President asks 
of the Lower House an “‘ instalment ”’ for work-relief ; it is a 
staggering sum—$4,880,000,000, or £976,000,000. Moreover, 
this must have no strings tied to it; none but the President 
may have a say in its disposal. What he fears, of course, is 
that sectional greed of the old “‘ pork-barrel ”’ sort should grab 
what it could for the “ home towns,” or for rural, mining 
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and other interests in a vast continent which vainly essays to 
rule itself as a “nation”: it is, in fact, forty-eight nations 
linked in a cumbrous Federation which makes one-man control 
impossible. As well might Mr. Ramsay MacDonald try to 
rule the elusive “‘ United States of Europe,” from Scandinavia 
clear over to Turkey. 

Next year Franklin Roosevelt’s term of office expires: 
he must offer himself again on the strength of his achieve- 
ments. Will he be re-elected ? Or will he drop again into 
obscurity as Herbert Hoover did? How elate, by the way, 
was that luckless man in 1928, when all America acclaimed 
her new “ Engineer of Prosperity!’ Poor Hoover saw an 
end to poverty in his peerless Utopia—‘ with chickens in 
every pot, and two cars in every garage.” So did he purr 
while the roaring storm of 1929 gathered over his massive 
head—to fall in catastrophic crashes, such as America had 
never faced since the bedlam of Reconstruction after her 
four savage years of civil war. 

But to set out Presidential blunders—say, from Jefferson 
and Jackson to Johnson, Grant, Wilson and Harding— 
would be to arraign the White House as the worst possible 
index to political and social “ weather” in a clashing and 
incalculable immensity of mixed human stocks; a people 
prone to sudden gusts of fear and hope which no President 
has ever been able to forecast. 

Midway in his term Mr. Roosevelt finds no less than 
20,500,000 Americans in need of public relief; and that in 
the sixth year of depression. His “ personal’ Congress 
is in open revolt, even after last November’s landslide 
for his rosy New Deal. That election the Republicans 
faced ruefully, well knowing: “ They'll all vote for Santa 
Claus !’’ Which they did: for by that time the largesse in 
sight was $4,023,000,000, with billions more stuffed in Santa’s 
bottomless sack, and not so much as a hint of any new taxes 
to pay for it. That is left to “the future,’”’—which is to say, 
after Mr. Roosevelt’s second term. 

In the Senate, Huey Long of Louisiana dangled his own 
Utopia with a “‘ Share-the-Wealth ” bait that was to make 
“Every Man a King!” Key Pitman of Nevada had his 
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silver scheme which was to bring about the purchase of 
1,200,000,000 ounces—to the dismay of all China, and pleas 
and protest from Dr. Alfred Sze, her Minister in Washington. 
Out in “ the country,” too, for 3,000 miles were loud cranks 
with an incredible following. On the far Pacific coast Upton 
Sinclair sent up his gay balloons with an Epic device on them: 
“End Poverty in California!” Before these were pricked 
hoboes and wasters had trekked by the hundred thousand 
into that sunny State, which is more than twice as large 
as the United Kingdom. 

Then in Detroit, the motor-metropolis, an Irish-Canadian 
political priest—the all-prevailing Father Coughlin—had only 
to use the radio, and 200,000 warning letters and telegrams 
from the masses deluged the Halls of Congress in a single day, 
swamping all hope of America’s joining the World-Court—a 
step which four Presidents (including Mr. Roosevelt) had 
vainly urged with all their force. Next came Dr. Townsend’s 
naif notion of $200 a month for all persons over sixty, on 
condition that they spent this money within thirty days! 
To finance this fantasy, a 2 per cent. levy upon all business 
deals was to raise $24,000,000,000. Yet the dreamy 
Doctor could assure Congress—and with perfect truth— 
that he had 25,000,000 Americans in eager support of his 
scheme. 

Nor must I omit the “ War Veterans”: these stuck like 
burrs to Mr. Hoover in his eclipse, marching upon Wash- 
ington to camp in the streets and in empty houses, till a 
harassed President called out his troops to evict them. The 
Veterans now renew their clamour for a “bonus” of 
$2,000,000,000, and that with formidable support for their 
demand in Congress. If ‘“‘ the blue sky’s the limit”? was the 
thapsodic slogan of specious prosperity in 1928, a new “ ceil- 
ing” is fixed for to-day’s Public Debt at $41,000,000,000. 

It is clear that money has lost all meaning in this 
mindless orgy. Even to chase the noisy and messy starlings 
out of Washington’s trees was a $70,000 “ utility,” and that 
sum was voted out of hand. By this time my readers will 
understand how America’s newspapers came to run out of 
noughts, pour épater le bourgeois with a Santa Claus deluge 
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of dollars that seemed too good to be true. ‘‘ Send us extra 
cipher-matrices ” was the hurry call sent by one New York 
daily to the Intertype machine people. But even their huge 
stock was exhausted. Yet the company was eager to help 
along this prodigy. So the chief factory stopped its own type- 
setting gear, pulled out all the noughts they could find and 
rushed them to the rescue of stranded customers. Here is 
the queerest gloss upon the Roosevelt ‘‘ three R’s”’ of Relief, 
Recovery and Reform. 

For all that, the Promised Land is as far off as ever, 
despite the phantom billions that have been poured in to 
“prime the pump” of Business and set it pulsing into 
Prosperity’s tide. So the “saviour” of yesteryear has 
dwindled to the “enigma” of to-day. Already talk of 
the ‘‘ Roosevelt Depression” is heard on the Senate floor. 
Over there, realists mark the zig-zags of his self-styled 
‘““Untrodden Path’? ever since the banks crashed in the 
spring of 1933. Roosevelt was then hailed as “the Man 
of the Hour”—though from that day to this no sign of sound 
or prescient statecraft has been made manifest. 

His Economy Act and the “ Blue Eagle”? N.R.A. of that 
summer advanced him as “the Man of Recovery.” The 
autumn and winter of 1933-34 saw his dollar debasement and 
spending-plunge. Then he became “the Man of Experi- 
ment.” Last year’s banking-purge and Brain-Trust plans 
again changed the label to “the Man of Reform.” But he 
bestrode so many horses in the dizzy ring that his most ardent 
admirers grew jaded. They saw “swings to the Right,” 
leanings to the Left ; so at last the Roosevelt circus began to 
pall, and the People to mutter and murmur against the Moses 
of their many wanderings. 

What do they say now? This—and mark it well as the 
authentic Voice of a populace fairly sated with the Dollar- 
noughts of a Santa Claus whose benign disguise no longer 
charms or avails: ‘‘ There is yawping and confusion every- 
where. ‘Those who have saved a little hesitate to invest it 
in a mad country, with a mad fiscal system and madly divided 
counsels, and no effective sane leadership. We have now 
staked our all on the victory of Government in a mad race 
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between it and the return of prosperity. And it looks as 
if we might conceivably lose.” 

It certainly does. Wiser pilots were long ago dropped : 
Oliver Sprague, who was American adviser to the Bank of 
England ; Edwin Kemmerer, of Princeton ; Lewis Douglas, 
of Arizona, the prudent Budget Director. And Ogden Mills, 
a sagacious ex-Chancellor, can only see: “‘ The Administra- 
tion still flirting with forces that will drive us irresistibly along 
the road we are travelling. And at the end of that road there 
is a precipice |” 

How does Mr. Roosevelt take all these warnings ? Jest- 
ingly: for they come (he is sure) from craven fellows “‘ who 
see bogeys under the bed!” His predecessor, the goaded 
Herbert Hoover, declined the lavish réle of a Santa Claus. 
“We cannot squander our way out of this Depression,” he 
set sturdily against all the tempters. Strange to say, Roose- 
velt himself held the same sound tenet—first as a Candidate 
in 1932, and even after his inauguration as President. Said 
Governor Roosevelt on October 19, 1932: “‘I regard a reduc- 
tion in Federal spending as the most important issue in this 
campaign.” 

Then one week after he took office, the President lectured 
his Congress over a rake’s progress which “for three long 
years has been heading for bankruptcy.” Counting the cost 
of it, Mr. Roosevelt—‘‘ with the utmost seriousness ’’— 
beheld ‘‘a piled-up deficit of $5,000,000,000." With that 
minatory message went an Economy Bill to save $500,000,000, 
and this both Houses passed by large majorities. Yet ten 
months later this new Reformer disappeared, to don the merry 
garb of Santa Claus and reappear with a dollar-sack of 
breath-taking bulge. He had now (he told Congress) planned 
to spend $10,569,000,000 in the current fiscal year and to 
increase the Debt by $7,309,000,000! So was the deluge 
loosed, with “specialists” like Senator Elmer Thomas, of 
Oklahoma, urging the printing-press of billion inflation, 
while his President decided on $3,300,000,000 more for Public 
Works: the story of these, with all their shameless sectional 
“pork” and graft has yet to be told, though cynical hints 
of it have long been current in Washington. 
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Naturally, Mr. Roosevelt had the people’s acclaim in his 
somersaults from rigid economy to a prodigious spending that 
knows no bounds. -. Embarrassed States far larger than Great 
Britain, and bankrupt cities, too, now sat back and said: 
** Let Uncle Sam do it ’—much as they did in Prohibition’s 
crazy day of futile “enforcement.” As Chief Almoner, 
Mr. Harry Hopkins expressed his disgust at this massed 
manceuvre: ‘I’m fed up on cities and States passing the buck 
on us, when people in their own communities need, but are 
not getting, relief.” 

But his Federal Chief is still there with the Santa-sack. 
His latest Budget called for a two-year outlay of nearly 
$17,000,000,000, with a deficit of $9,000,000,000. ‘‘ Give him 
rope > murmur sober Republican leaders from their 
present lairs; and the grim aposiopesis is well understood. 
All classes, from the workers to the fighting Services, are 
loud in their demands, since lappétit vient en mangeant. 
And always in the background are the Nine Judges of the 
Supreme Court as final arbiters and interpreters of the U.S. 
Constitution ; there are cases pending which may cause the 
entire New Deal to crumble like a house of cards in a hurricane. 

And then, what ? Men fear a grave upheaval. General 
Hugh Johnson knows his America well, and how “ a mixture 
of mumbo-jumbo, surface plausibility and undoubted personal 
magnetism can make our people put emotions before reason, 
and go stampeding off to nothing like a frightened flock of 
sheep.” That fallen N.R.A. chief ended on a sombre note: 
“None will ever know how close the country was to 
collapse and revolution when Mr. Roosevelt took office !” 

What will they do if his unbalanced billions are found 
more than useless in the inevitable end, and Santa Claus 
Roosevelt scurries up the chimney whence he came, leaving 
them bogged deeper than ever in the hopeless mire and slush ? 
It is not for nothing that the Morgans and Mellons are selling 
their estates and works of art, or that W. K. Vanderbilt 
should warn his cousin, Cornelius, of the wrath to come. Yet 
Ogden L. Mills can see a ray of hope even now: “ It is not too 
late to put our financial house in order. But make no mistake 
about it—it’s getting late !”’ W. G. FirzGerRacp. 
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A SCHOOLBOY SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


THOUGH we all know that things are moving fast, I find 
there is one characteristic of English life which we fondly 
suppose has always been in essentials what it is to-day: 
namely, the treatment of young schoolboys. The truth, 
however, is that in that very important department of social 
life the revolution both of practice and ideas has been 
bewilderingly complete. My memory goes back 70 years, 
and it seems worth while to give a picture or two of a prepara- 
tory school in the South of England in the year 1865—a 
school reputed at that time to be quite a superior establish- 
ment, mainly because a few sprigs of the aristocracy were 
trained there: three of four of the Fortescue family, a 
Northcote or two, Lord Lymington, and one or two more. 

There were only three preparatory schools in England 
credited at that time with good teaching : Tabor’s at Cheam ; 
Waterfield’s at East Sheen; and W. C. Browning’s. Mrs. 
W’s was not included in that group. All the arrangements, 
the curriculum, and above all the quality of the teachers, 
militated against anything like sound learning. 

At the age of 9 I had gathered from three lessons at home 
that Musa meant a Muse—but what or who a Muse was 
nobody told us, and nobody cared—and that wva meant a 
grape. Armed with these facts I was set down to learn by 
heart a lot of Latin verse drawn up by somebody round the 
corner—so we thought—and designed to imbue the very 
young intelligence with some knowledge of Latin grammar. 

As in presenti perfectum format in avi, 
Ut no nas navi, volito volitas volitavi. 

Nobody ever raised the question why these facts were 
stamped into our minds. I can remember the thirst for 
history and natural science, which was felt, I fancy, by nearly 
every boy, but was left almost entirely unslaked. Every 
facility for dishonest ‘‘ work” was afforded by our evening 
“preparation.” A small volume called The Latin Delectus 
was given us, and we were told to grapple with the translation 
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of two sentences each evening: the task was supposed to 
occupy us for an hour under the eye of a beak named Washam. 
Knowing hardly a word of the language we soon discovered 
that the shortest cut to peace and quiet was to extract the 
sense of the passage from a neighbour. 

Andrew Mulholland was next me and every evening gave 
me the sense of the phrases, which I remembered till next 
morning and delivered with confidence to Washam, but 
learnt from the process nothing whatever. The only excep- 
tion was owing to a misunderstanding whereby a whole 
sentence one evening was left untouched. To our horror the 
next morning we were consigned, not to Washam but to 
“ Ally’ W., one of the sons of ‘‘ Hooky,” the lady who ran 
the school, so called from the shape of her nose. I should 
mention that it was not our fault but Washam’s that we 
knew nothing of half the lesson. 

Now ‘“ Ally ” was a man of whom we stood in the utmost 
dread. I never knew before or since what it is to be scared 
by another human being. He was a tall, very handsome 
man, about 30 years old, languid and consumptive, and his 
weapon of discipline was a slow, sarcastic tongue. Sarcasm 
is a horror to small boys. On this occasion we stumbled 
through the first sentence in borrowed plumes without 
disaster, but when it came to the second ! 

With me were my brother, Alfred, a youth about 10, 
named Beaumont, and three other cowering little varlets. 
The sentence began with ager quamvis fertilis, and went on 
to inform the reader that a field, though fertile, will produce 
nothing unless it is tilled. Beaumont obscured the apposite- 
ness of the remark by starting off in a feeble whine with 
‘ ager—an age.” ‘“ Ally’s”’ withering scorn made the blood 
curdle in our veins, but we were then compelled to stand up 
and wrestle with the problem till we extracted some sense. 
I can well remember finding for the first time that a difficulty 
could be* got over by honest work. For much of our work 
was anything? but honest. We were encouraged to “ crib,” 
and I have an edition of Shakespeare to this day which was 
given as a prize for a history paper every statement of which 
was copied‘from a neighbour robbed of his reward, Yet we 
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had consciences, and, if they had been appealed to, we should 
at once have responded. But nobody cared. 

Of what sort then were our pastors and masters, for 
“ Hooky ” did no teaching herself ? One or two specimens 
will indicate the type. A big, muscular plebeian, Mr. B., 
took the second class in the same room as the first class was 
taken, which fact made all the difference to the welfare of 


) the school, as will be seen presently. B. used to carry off 


prizes in the town for lifting heavy weights—so at least 
he told us—but our respect for him was dimmed by the 
unmistakable aroma of table beer which hung about him 
on his appearance at nine each morning, and there was 


) nothing improbable in the positive statement of some news- 


monger that he had married a barmaid. The information, 
however, whether probable or not, threw the varletry into the 


, wildest excitement. It was felt that at all costs the assertion 


must be confirmed. This was achieved in doubtful fashion 
and with considerable difficulty. 

We ascertained from the fond husband that he lived in 
149, Centurion Road. Now on Saturday afternoons certain 
of our number were allowed by “ Hooky” to roam about 
the town unshepherded ; that is, some of those who had 
been “‘ good” through the week. This licence led to no 
harm beyond the purchase of big buns of chocolate cream, 
manufactured by one Raelff, far away. On one occasion 
Alfred and I set off together and, towards the end of the 
afternoon, met two other brothers named Gibson, and on 
comparing notes found that we had a goodly store of chocolate 
grub for a surreptitious evening banquet. From the lower 
world surely came the suggestion that we should wash down 
the grub with some liquor. With what? A grocer’s shop 
was across the road. In we went with our remaining resources 
—a pooled Is. 6d.—clenched in little hands. Bacchus seemed 
out of reach, but a long bottle of “ginger cordial” was 
secured, and there was not a penny left over. (That evening 
the sweet stuff took a whole hour to consume after lights 
were out in the bedroom, the feast being begun with draughts 
of the nectar taken in tooth mugs. O dura puerorum ilia /) 

But all this had nothing to do with B. So three of the 
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virtuous elite were commissioned with the weighty task of 
threading the labyrinth of streets till we were in a position 
to certify that the barmaid was not a phantom but a fact. 
After numerous enquiries en route the thing was done. At 
least, we stood in front of the modest mansion till our expec- 
tant gaze was satisfied. In the basement—I write as an 
eye-witness—a lady with long brown ringlets was descried. 
It was enough. We gleefully trotted back, spread the news, 
and for three days we urchins talked of nothing else. 

As to the educational methods employed at ‘‘ Hooky’s,” 
a startling revelation was shortly afterwards afforded to the 
whole school. A bald and bland gentleman of the name of 
Darcy appeared one day to take charge of the first class, 
His demeanour and raiment betokened the pink of respect- 
ability, but after a week it dawned upon the students that 
his knowledge of Latin was somewhat superficial. We were 
wrestling with Latin versification, the problems being set in 
a volume compiled by one Bland—statements about the 
setting sun, Damon and Phyllis and other exciting themes 
were so arranged that if turned into the correct Latin words 
grammatically they would make a hexameter verse. 

One morning I was baffled by a line and consulted Darcy, 
explaining that the words I had unearthed from the vocabu- 
lary would not scan unless I omitted the verb. I remember 
being mildly surprised when he studied the words, and, 
stroking his chin, fell in with my suggestion : ‘‘ Well, I think, 
on the whole, I should leave it out.’ I drew no inferences, 
but wrote out the nonsense and went on with the next verse. 
But the singular piece of advice must have been overheard 
by the wakeful B. not many yards away. Anyhow, some 
bird—much smaller than B.—must have conveyed informa- 
tion to ‘‘ Hooky,” which led to a dramatic sequel. 

A week or two later we were gathered according to custom 
at 9 am. for family prayers. Enter “‘ Hooky,” leading into 
the room a shabby-looking little cleric, whom she introduced 
to Darcey, adding the wholly unexpected information that 
he, Mr. E., was going to take the first class. This pro- 
ceeding, looked at through the vista of nearly 70 years, seems 
to me open to the charge of abruptness. Darcy evidently 
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thought so, and more besides, for he put off in the twinkling 
of an eye his usual decorum, and broke into hot ebullience : 
“Mrs. W., I demand my salary: I am superseded and you 
have broken the contract. I shall bring this into a court 
of law!” 

In vain ‘ Hooky ” tried to soothe him. With his nose 
high in air he stalked out of the room and “CC” House, 
“M” Road knew him no more. “ Hooky” had reckoned 
without her host, for, sure enough, the case came into court, 
and had it not been for the vigilant—though beery—B. she 
would have had to pay heavy damages. It was afterwards 
told us that two carpet bags which Darcy had brought with 
him were full of gravel. He had not one stitch of clothing 
in the world save the clothes on his back. 

‘“* Hooky ” was proud of her lordlings, and let the cat 
out of the bag by her comments to us after an exhibition of 
real naughtiness in the street. We were walking as usual, 
two and two, on the pavement up the hill towards “C” 
House, when, right in front, claiming the inside of the same 
pavement, came a column about equal in size to us, repre- 
senting a seminary by name the Western College. We knew 
nothing of these youths, and accordingly despised them, and 
determined they should not get the inside place. Having 
secured it, without any word of command, the outside boy 
of each couple of ours “ bunted” violently against the 
oncoming Westerner, and there arose a most unseemly tumult, 
which I can certify was to us sheer and unmitigated joy. 

In front of me was “‘ Rosy ” Mulholland (afterwards Lord 
Dunleath), of well-knit frame and a peculiarly decorous 
countenance. He adopted the manceuvre known to all 
football players of stiffening the shoulder without moving it, 
so as to make the impact more telling because it was wholly 
unforeseen. One by one the Westerners bounded from the 
shock, and not a few fell prone in the gutter. I caught sight 
of Pinnock, the beak, on the opposite pavement, walking 
with head erect, pretending he did not belong to us and 
was peacefully watching the clouds sailing by. 

But ‘“ Hooky”’ had her say, and it was to this effect : 
“Remember, all of you, the Western College boys are highly 
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respectable—highly respectable—but not at all the sort of 
boys I want you to associate with.”’ Whether the inoffensive 
victims of this assault were consoled for muddied garments 
and outraged amour propre by being twice described as 
highly respectable we never learnt. 

I must conclude with a note on our intellectual training 
in so far as it was entrusted to a French gentleman, M. Parrot. 
Now and again this worthy, who was hardly one of the regular 
staff, was privileged to eat and drink at the mid-day meal at 
the top of the long table in ‘“‘ Hooky’s’”’ company. He made 
the best of his opportunity for one day his crackling voice 
was heard echoing through the dining-room as he raised a 
glass of sherry in his right hand: “ Dis wine, Marm, dis wine 
is very, very good, but at what price, Marm, did you buy 
dis wine ?” 


Now Parrot’s business was to hammer into our leaking | 


and insular minds the rudiments of his graceful language. 
History was not his subject, but it was rather hard on the 
grammarian to be faced every lesson with a historical and very 
controversial question. For, by way of welcome to our 
teacher from oversea, at the end of the long room was a 
print of the battle of Waterloo. So as soon as the glamour 
of French syntax grew dim—after the first five minutes—a 
high treble voice would be heard : ‘‘ Moosioo, what is that 
picture at the end of the room ?”’ He gave answer in the same 
limited vocabulary day by day: “ Bah! boys, why do you 
ask ? It was a leetle skirmeesh,” and shrugged his shoulders 
eloquently. But as a colleague of his at Wellington, faced 
some years afterwards with a similar situation, plaintively 
remarked: “‘ La lecon etait perdue.”’ 

So we were trained for the higher life. The only Bible 
teaching I can remember was the saying by heart the opening 
verses of Acts VII, supervised without a word of explanation 
by Washam. 

A caution to the reader of these touching records may be 
added. Let him not suppose that after seventy years we 
can congratulate ourselves on having solved the educational 
problem. It is true that there has been an immense advance 
in physical and in moral training. In the intellectual depart- 
ment of school life failure is patent. Out of many thousands 
of youths annually turned out into the world only a few 
score are eager to learn for learning’s sake. Why ? 
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WHY DO BIRDS MIGRATE ? 


THE seasonal movements of birds, more often than not 
entailing voyages of thousands of miles, are perhaps the 
most fascinating of the many problems that these elusive 
creatures offer us. The sudden appearance of the summer 
migrants in this country in spring, the gradual waning of 
their numbers in autumn, almost unnoticed, until once more 
our countryside is entirely bereft of their presence, weaves 
around them, and migration in general, a sense of romantic 
mystery, found only now around those elemental things that 
man can neither understand nor control. We can but attempt 
to find a solution to its intriguing problems by constructive 
reasoning, based partly on theory and partly on what practical 
knowledge we have of migration. 

Migration is not a phenomenon pertaining to birds only. 
Members of all orders from man to insects are found with the 
instinctive impulse to move their quarters at certain seasons 
of the year for varying reasons. A migration of man may 
be the trek from one country to another of a nomadic shep- 
herd seeking new pasturage for his flocks, or the march to 
the sea of the Eskimo in pursuit of his stampeding herds of 
Reindeer, seized by a mad desire to reach the ocean. It 
may be an independent movement in search of new lands by 
a single family of Boers, or it may be the irruption of a 
people from one continent to another, expelled from their 
own country by invading hosts. 

But distinct from the true migration of all other creatures, 
the migrations of man have always fundamental provoca- 
tions that are open to our understanding. But what reason 
can be advanced for the urge that drives the springbok 
to gallop madly west, always west, until all perish in the 
illimitable wastes of the Kalahari Desert ? What incites 
the lemmings of the north, when its numbers have reached 
plague dimensions, to rush madly down to the Norwegian 
fjords to drown in their millions? What are the reasons 
for the migrations of certain crabs and fishes ? And, finally, 
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how are we to account for the orderly and apparently 
intelligent migrations of many species of ants ? 

The migration of birds, too, has its fundamental causes 
shrouded in the veil of the past. But in their case we can 
perhaps conjecture with more certainty than we can with the 
springbok and the lemming, for the migratory movements 
of birds, whilst governed by instinct, do, at the same time, 
appear easier of interpretation. 

As with other creatures the migration of birds is very 
ancient, having its foundation, most probably, in those eras, 
when successive glacial epochs were experienced in Northern 
Europe. If it is not a proven fact, it does seem a particu- 
larly sound theory that at this period of glacial fluctuation 
north and south the germ of migration should have come 
into being. Whether we regard the Arctic Circle as the 
original home of all birds, or merely of those that, to-day, 
breed in temperate, sub-Arctic and Arctic regions, we know 
that the Arctic tundras are, and were, the breeding quarters 
of countless millions of birds. And why? Because they 
offered unequalled facilities of abundant food supplies and 
extensive territories, not to be found anywhere else in the 
world. Before we see how the migratory impulse developed 
from its earliest state consequent upon the movements of 
the ice-cap, let us examine two other prevalent hypotheses 
of the origins of migration. 

The first holds that migration is a phenomenon that 
came into being suddenly, in much the same way as an 
irruption of sand grouse, from Asia into Western Europe, 
has birth and may die in a single season, to-day. We do not 
know the reasons for these sudden irruptions any more than 
the theorists can suggest explanations of why migration 
should start suddenly. The invasions of sand grouse are 
probably due to overcrowding or failure of food supplies. It 
is suggested that the movements have affinity to the sun-spot 
cycles. The 11.8 year sun-spot incidences occasionally 
happen to agree with the incidences of the sand grouse 
dispersals. This aspect of the origin of migration seems 
very problematical, and in no way agrees with the normal 
evolutionary development of the bird. 
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The second theory is that migration started as a general 
and gradual dispersal, due to a desire for less crowded breeding 
quarters, more suitable climatic conditions, or longer hours 
of daylight in which to feed during the busy nesting season. 
Neither of these arguments seem to offer such definite or 
sound reasoning as that to be found in the glacial solution, 
which is as follows. 

During the glacial eras the advance southwards of the 
ice-cap rendered the northern homes of the birds uninhabit- 
able for obvious reasons, and they were forced to fly south 
to more clement regions. But when the ice retreated north 
once more the birds followed it in summer, when those parts 
recently abandoned by the glacier would be more amenable ; 
but with the approach of winter they were again forced 
south by the severity of the weather. If we can imagine that 
year by year the birds advanced further north after the 
retreating ice-cap, always, however, being forced south again 
by the annual recurrence of the hard winters, so that the 
distances between their summer and winter quarters became 
greater and greater, and if we can further imagine that 
this glacial advance south and retreat north, occurred not 
once but three or four times in the course of the ages, we 
shall be able to grasp how ingrained and powerful the instinct 
to migrate would become. 

Apart from the fact that the birds were forced south, 
it is quite natural that they should desire to return to their 
proper homes, both on grounds of sentiment and no doubt 
to obtain more extensive and better supplied breeding 
quarters and longer hours of daylight, not to be found in 
temperate and tropical regions, since the tropical sun, for 
example, is never above the horizon for much more than 
twelve hours. It is probable, too, that during those years, 
when the ice-cap was actually at its southernmost limit, the 
birds sought to go north, but were prevented by impossible 
climatic conditions. Thus the desire to return north was not 
lost during the considerable periods when the ice-cap was 
stationary. 

Setting aside sentimental and obligatory reasons, the 
desire to return to their original homes is in no way strange ; 
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the bird is an extremely conservative creature. It has been 
proved, by observation and marking, that many—one might 
safely say the majority—of our summer migrants to-day 
return with the utmost regularity and exactitude to their 
breeding quarters; very often to the identical locality 
and nesting site of the previous year, or years. And in this 
connection one recalls the very strong “‘ homing ”’ instinct 
of the tame pigeon, a descendant of the wild rock-dove. 
This “ homing” instinct is, after all, primarily a desire to 
return to its home. And by “ homing instinct ” one does not 
mean specific powers of orientation, but an overmastering 
impulse to return home, with attendant physical and in- 
stinctive powers of so doing, from small or great distances. 
Experiments with terns have proved that the impulse is 
equally powerful and effective in the wild bird. 

When, finally, the birds could return to the far north 
the winters were still too severe, as they still are in most 
parts of North Europe, to permit of their staying in those 
regions throughout the year. This applies especially to the 
insect-eating species. So that neither the impulse nor the 
instinct to migrate have in any way become atrophied. The 
migrants still follow the sun, with its warmth, longer hours 
of daylight, milder climatic conditions and ampler food 
supplies, south in the winter. Actually, when they return 
north in the spring, they again profit by the attendant 
amenities of the apparent northern passage of the sun, but the 
true impulse to go north is the instinctive desire to return to 
original breeding quarters rather than a pressing need for 
greater food supplies, always fairly abundant in the Tropics. 
Though whether they would remain abundant if the northern 
migrants remained throughout the year is another matter. 
But the bird’s reasons are instinctive and not obligatory. 
If the primary impulse is instinctive, it is, however, very 
probable that the acute natural senses of the bird “ feel” the 
change in the seasons, not very great at the Tropics, for 
example; and it is the weather conditions in their winter 
quarters, and not those in the lands to which they aim to 
return, that decide the actual moment when migration shall 
commence. 


a. 
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At the present time the migratory instinct, or impulse, 
has lost, in many cases, its true force and has become 
perverted. Thus many migrants reach our shores a month 
or two after climatic conditions have been suitable for 
for them, and leave this country long before the food supply 
is exhausted or even before the summer has in any degree 
commenced to wane. Others may arrive before the weather 
is sufficiently clement and be forced to retreat south for a 
period; or they may stay in the autumn until overtaken 
by severe frost, and perish as the result of their temerity. 
But for them, and for the vast majority of normal migrants, 
the “ homing ” impulse is still all-powerful. 

One must never lose sight of the fact that, to take a 
case applicable to all northern countries, the summer 
migrants to the British Isles are British birds that severe 
climatic conditions once forced south from their true homes, 
and still do, to a lesser extent, during the winter. But 
they come back to the British Isles, their true home, to 
breed—for the sexual impulse is undoubtedly closely bound 
up with the migratory impulse and is probably, now, the 
leading “ motif.” No migrant ever breeds in its winter 
quarters ; one and all seek to return to their northern homes 
for this all-important purpose. There are no major reasons 
why they should not breed in their winter quarters, where 
change of season is slight; unless we care to make a big 
point of such theoretical difficulties as sufficient “ territory ”’ 
during the breeding season, when many species object strongly 
to others of the same species breeding anywhere in the 
vicinity ; and again, of course, there is the question of 
sufficient food supplies. 

Thus then, to sum up, associated with that season of 
the year when the temperate and Arctic regions of the north 
enjoy their summer, and when the courting and nidificatory 
impulse is first aroused, comes the driving instinct to take 
wing to their true northern homes, where generations of 
ancestors, from time immemorial, have been born and bred. 
Why search for complex and artificial solutions when so 
very natural and reasonable a one is at hand? Moreover, 
one to which no outstanding objection can be put forward. 
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Why deny inbred instinct, inexplicable according to human 
standards, perhaps, but a powerful force even in civilized 
communities, where many natural powers have been atrophied 
by long disuse and misuse ? The countryman has a more 
developed “homing” instinct than the townsman; the 
savage far more than the civilized countryman; the bird 
as much more than the savage. 

Whatever may be the origins of migration, there are a 
host of problems raised by the phenomenon as we see it, 
or hear it, to-day. The knot, for example, that probably 
nests farther north than any other bird, winters in the 
Antarctic. The goldcrest, most diminutive of European 
birds, crosses the North Sea during migration. How such a 
voyage can be safely accomplished by a bird with such feeble 
powers of flight is at present a mystery. But here we 
can only deal with those main problems that are vital to the 
actual progress of general migration. 

When enquiring into the progress of migration it must 
not be forgotten that the phenomenon is very ancient, and 
that the solutions of many of the mysteries may be found 
in the distant past. Some years ago the prevalent theory 
was that birds migrated along definite and narrow routes. 
To-day, migration in a broad wave is a favourite tenet. 
Actually, it seems likely that the method of progression 
will be found, eventually, to lie between the two extremes. 
The proof obtained from the observation and marking of 
birds seems to point to such an assumption. In many 
cases it may be found that the birds are following geo- 
graphical lines that existed many thousand of years ago, but 
no longer exist to-day. For example, in geologically historic 
times the North Sea did not exist and the Thames was 
but the northern portion of the Rhine. 

The next problem is how do the birds find their way, 
in many cases several thousand miles, to and fro, between 
summer and winter quarters? First of all, let us consider 
the adult bird that is returning to its breeding quarters. 
We have pretty well agreed that migration is primarily an 
instinct. It does seem certain, too, that the way in which 
the birds orientate for a thousand miles or so has behind it 
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some instinctive power that is beyond our knowledge. But 
there are some concrete methods that we can observe. It 
is quite certain that the majority of the migrants probably 
make great use of geographical landmarks, such as coast- 
lines. Several eminent ornithologists, many of them firm 
adherents of the broad-wave theory, have put it on record 
how, as parties of migrants pass, flying but a few feet above 
the sea parallel to the coast-line, at a sudden bend in the 
coast they continue on their original line for a short distance, 
till, becoming aware of their deviation, they at once swing 
parallel to the bend of the coast. This practice appears to 
be almost invariable, where it has been possible actually to 
watch migration in progress, in such suitably-placed observa- 
tion posts as Fair Isle, between the Orkneys and the Shetlands, 
Heligoland or Rossitten, at the southern end of the Baltic. 

Thus it seems clear that vision and the memorising of 
landmarks—a leading factor in the success of the racing 
pigeon—play an important part in actual migration. But 
on the whole birds do not fly at great heights so that they 
may obtain a panoramic view, but at low altitudes, following 
faithfully, in many cases, the coast-lines and, no doubt, 
other landmarks that would not be appreciated by the less 
acute human vision. This theory of visual flying is further 
strengthened by the adverse effects of fog and stormy weather 
on the migrants, when many thousands go astray and perish. 
Night flying is, with most species, more favoured than day 
flying while migration is in progress. Knowing, however, 
how extremely acute is the bird’s vision, this fact is in no 
way weakening to the hypothesis of visual progress. More 
especially when it is remembered that only on foggy nights 
does migration in the mass become noticeable at lighthouses, 
for example, when the lost birds are attracted to the light 
of the lamp. The migrants probably fly rather higher on 
dark nights to avoid low-lying obstacles. 

To sum up then, the adult bird finds its way from summer 
to winter quarters and back again primarily by an instinct, 
that we cannot explain in set words, but whose power we can 
imagine; and, secondly, by visual powers. We must 
presume that a long sea voyage is accomplished mainly by 
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the first method and the passage over land by the second. 
There is, at any rate no doubt, that a bird has a very retentive 
memory. 

But what of the nestling that, only a few weeks out of 
the egg, sets off before its parents, in most cases—the cuckoo 
is a notable exception—and finds its way safely to the winter 
quarters of its particular species ?_ Here, once again, we must 
give primary place to the inherited and inbred impulse to 
migrate that is associated by the bird with some seasonal 
change. Putting aside the easy, but by no means certain, 
solution that there are a number of adult birds, not engaged 
in breeding duties, to guide them, it seems necessary to 
believe that, once again, an instinct pulls the young birds 
in the correct direction of their winter quarters. This is 
probably connected, in some degree, with the apparent 
southerly passage of the sun in late summer. 

After all, the problem is hardly more wonderful than 
the construction of a nest by such master builders as the 
chaffinch or long-tailed tit. Its parents do not instruct the 
bird how to build its first nest ; it does so, presumably, by 
instinct. One has only to examine a chaffinch’s nest to 
marvel at its ingenuity. 


B. R. Perry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
WHICH LOYALTY ? 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Sir,—May I crave your indulgence and the hospitality of 
your columns to express the point of view of a loyal supporter 
of the National Government, even though at this juncture I 
cannot subscribe to the nationalist policy of your journal ? 

I was elected as a National Conservative and have through- 
out given my support to the National Government in the 
belief that by so doing I was putting the interest of the Country 
before that of Party. I must, however, confess that, although 
I have always voted in the Government Lobby on the India 
question, I find it increasingly difficult to do so, as it cannot 
be now said that the National Government is advocating an 
All-India Federation on account of the offer of the Princes. 
It requires no first-hand knowledge of India to perceive that 
what we were originally prepared to carry out at the request 
of the Princes we now propose to press upon India against the 
desires of the Princes and other political bodies, and this 
without adhering to the democratic principle that the peoples 
of India should be consulted. 

But, Sir, the India Bill is only one of a long series of legis- 
lation, non-Conservative in origin and in principle, and I must 
state that but for my personal admiration of and loyalty to 
Mr. Baldwin I should find it very difficult to votc for these 
measures. 

Looking back on this legislation it appears somewhat 
Socialist in character. The following is a list of Bills which 
have become Acts. 

1. The Statute of Westminster (stated to be necessary to prevent 

Mr. de Valera getting into office). 

. The London Passenger Transport Board (this makes it impossible 
for the Conservative Party to oppose on principle the nationalisation 
of the Coal, Land and other industries). 

3. The continuance of the Coal Mines Act. 

4. The nationalisation and expropriation of all Oil in the United King- 

dom. 

5. State interference in the Atlantic Shipping Trade (leading to new 
German competition and the exclusion of British sailors and the 
British flag). 

6. The new Housing Bill (on the principle that the Englishman’s home 
is the Inspector’s castle). 


i) 
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7. Extension of the activities of the Central Electricity Board. 
8. Taking the Dole out of politics, 1934. 
8a. Putting it back into politics, 1935. 
9. Agricultural Marketing Schemes (controlled by Boards, not farmers), 
10. The Industrial Re-organisation Enabling Bill carries us more than 
one step nearer to the Socialist ideal. 
11. Quotas and Trade Agreements on Liberal lines have taken the place 
of Conservative Tariffs. 
12. Lastly, the India Bill (which appears not to suit Indian opinion). 
How can Conservatives act so as to be at once loyal to their 
leader and their principles ? Perhaps some of your readers 
can tell 
A NATIONAL CONSERVATIVE M.P. 
House of Commons. 
March 15, 1935. 


WHITHER ? 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Str,—-Recently in reference to a particular measure before 
the House of Commons at the time Mr. Boothby complained 
that “‘The country has not had the leadership that it 
deserves.” More generally the same complaint is constantly 
made both in the Press and all over the country. Especially 
is it proclaimed by the younger generations. But leadership 
implies inspiration and authority on the side of the leader 
and discipline and united minds on the side of those desirous 
to achieve. 

Inspiration cannot come from or authority be held by 
any man or group of men having no definite primary principles 
and no clear and certain ultimate aims. It is not reasonable 
to expect a Government (no matter what it may be called) 
which is composed of men of diverse views, traditions, beliefs 
and desires and which is not controlled or made homogeneous 
by fixed and unalterable fundamental constitutional principles 
with agreed and definite National policies to be capable of 
either giving inspiration or wielding any real authority. Able 
to agree, at times, on certain matters which equally affect 
all, it is not capable of continuously following one clear 
National Road and can only itself survive through a series 
of weak compromises and surrenders. 

Mr. Baldwin replied to a deputation of members in 
reference to the vitally essential and long and frequently 
promised reform of the House of Lords that the matter 
could not be dealt with “‘ because there is no unanimity in the 
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Cabinet.” So much for the value of a “ National’ Govern- 
ment confronted with a question whose wise solution is 
essential for public security ! 


Vital, however, as is the question of the reform of the 
House of Lords, the reform of the House of Commons and of 
our entire electoral system is still more urgent. The Con- 
stitution has been so tampered with and altered during the 
last two generations that it hardly bears a semblance of its 
original form. Consequently the country now finds itself 
faced with a chaos of divergent theories, fanaticisms and 
political philosophies so incompatible with each other as to 
be incapable of compromise. Either one must utterly van- 
quish and destroy the others or the country must remain 
condemned to the everlasting dog-fight so wisely denounced 
by Mr. Baldwin. It is no exaggeration to say that it is 
impossible for any person to predict with confidence to-day 
what conditions he may have to live under in three, four or 
five years’ time. The mind of the Nation is not truly repre- 
sented by an electoral system of universal and absolutely 
unqualified franchise giving the same weight and value 
equally to the vote of the most worthless and ignorant as to 
that of the wisest and the most enlightened, under which 
practically unknown candidates are nominated by political 
caucuses and sent down to heterogeneous, geographical con- 
stituencies of from 30,000 to 50,000 voters, all living under 
varied conditions and with a multitude of different needs, 
knowledge and experiences. If a true representation of all 
classes in the country is what is required a different method 
for obtaining it must be adopted. Candidates should be 
selected by those who have practical knowledge of the con- 
stituents. Not merely of what they may be coaxed into 
voting for at some emotional moment giving a Government 
so elected the pretext of that most untrue and hypocritical 
pretence that it has a ‘“‘ Mandate” from the country. 


Many discussions have taken place and proposals made 
for the reform of the House of Lords. A discussion for the 
reform of the House of Commons has not yet appeared 
although, if the country is to be governed in the interests of 
the public, it is still more necessary. For the purpose of 
starting such a discussion the following suggestions may be 
useful, though it is not to be anticipated that they will not 
meet with opposition: (a) In addition to such a change in 
the electoral system as has been hinted at, the principles on 
which the country is to live should be plainly laid down and 
a body constituted (possibly formed with the Privy Council 
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as a nucleus) without legislative powers, but with a first duty 
to ensure that such principles remained inviolate both in 
and out of Parliament. (b) Whilst for the better protection 
of the public and of all connected with industry and to 
forward industrial peace and prosperity the Trades Unions 
should become responsible parts of the machinery of govern- 
ment answerable to the nation as well as to all those whom 
they represent, and no longer be left as free lances to join 
any political party anxious to buy their temporary support. 
** A house divided against itself cannot stand.”’ To-day there 
are examples of the strength given by unity of aim. It is 
time for the British people to decide on the road that they 
wish to travel, and having done so to insist that it be followed. 


The Bridge House, Weybridge. Henry ForTEscur. 
February, 1935. 


“THE THREATENED WRACK” 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Srr,—As one who has read and re-read Lord Rankeillour’s 
article on ‘‘ The Threatened Wrack,” in the March number 
of The National Review, may I be permitted to make one or 
two observations ? 

After giving nine possible reasons for this ‘ wrack” 
(the ninth being “ the inertia and sneers of those who deem 
themselves superior to political life’), he goes on to say: 
“It might be thought that the Government of one’s country 
is worth the attention even of the cultured, or that the 
greater the evils of political life the more it behoves the 
virtuous to enter into it, etc., etc.” 

Perhaps Lord Rankeillour does not realize the fact that 
much of the apparent apathy which he deplores is due to 
the disillusionment, dismay, and despair of old Conservatives 
who remember the days when Conservatism stood for common 
sense, and who have been driven to the conclusion that the 
once great Conservative Party cannot regain its “ Soul” 
until it has sloughed off its present leaders and returned to 
its old-time common-sense. 

If Mr. Baldwin would only study history a little more, 
it might come with a shock to his complacency to find that 
Mr. Gladstone (a much greater man than he will ever be) 
smashed the Liberal Party about 50 years ago through trying 
to force an unpopular policy down the throats of his followers, 
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and all the signs point to Mr. Baldwin’s doing the same 
thing with the Conservative Party. 

I, as one who has done his small part for years past as 
Hon. Treasurer, Secretary, and later Chairman of his branch, 
am leaving the Conservative Party in disgust, and probably 
many others in the country will be doing the same. WE 
WANT A NEW LEADER. 

Bayfield, Yours faithfully, 


Upper Warlingham, ERNEST KIvVER. 


Surrey. 


A CURE FOR BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS: WHY NOT 
TRY IT? 


To tue Eprtror or The National Review 


Stmr,—It is many years now since Mr. Spahlinger and his 
treatment for preventing and eradicating tuberculosis in 
cattle first came before the public. The controversy over 
the merits of his vaccine has been both varied and _acri- 
monious. At last it would appear that the end is in sight, 
and the full beneficial effects of his experiments will be proved 
beyond contradiction. It is, perhaps, too early to estimate 
the full effects which will accrue to the cattle industry—-the 
purity of milk—and the health of the public ; but that such 
benefits are not only probable but certain is now beyond 
dispute. 

In answer to a question in the House of Commons on 
Thursday, March 14th, the Minister of Agriculture gave the 
information that the official report as to the tests in Northern 
Ireland would shortly be published. I understand that three 
weeks or a month will see them in print and available for all 
who are interested in this subject. 

It is, perhaps, a suitable moment to recapitulate the 
history of Mr. Spahlinger’s efforts to get his experiments 
before the public. 

On March 16th last Sir Frederick Hobday, Principal of 
the Royal Veterinary College, stated that, each year, two 
thousand children die from tuberculosis given them by cow’s 
milk. Each case which is treated costs the local authorities 
£400. Milk producers lose £3,000,000 a year because their 
tuberculous cows yield less milk. It must also be remembered, 
he added, that, according to a recent Government report, 
40 per cent. of the cows in Great Britain are T.B. infected. 
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Suffering and deformity, caused by drinking of infected 
cow’s milk, are the terrible fate of four thousand children each 
year. It is a deplorable story which Sir Frederick has un- 
folded. 

Many who are competent to express an opinion believe 
that a means of combating the scourge in its bovine origin 
exists. It is the Spahlinger vaccine. 

This vaccine has been tested, time and time again, and 
has never yet failed to prove its complete efficiency, no matter 
how drastic the infection to which the vaccinated animals 
have been subjected. Enormous doses of virulent tubercle 
bacilli—sufficient to kill the unvaccinated in a period of a few 
weeks—have been injected into the jugular veins of calves 
vaccinated with the Spahlinger vaccine, and the animals 
have not only survived but thrived. 


Five of these tests were held in Switzerland between 
1925 and 1931. In England three were held—all equally 
successful. The results of one English test were made public. 
It took place on Captain R. G. Buxton’s farm, Petyguards, in 
Norfolk, under the supervision of a committee of leading 
farmers, veterinary surgeons and bacteriologists. Members 
included Major-General Sir Frederick Mauricé, the late Mr. 
H. Overman (formerly of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society), Mr. Alfred Lewis (Chairman of the Norfolk branch 
of the National Farmers’ Union), Sir Thomas Watts, M.D., 
and other distinguished agriculturists and scientists. The 
committee found that “the Spahlinger bovine vaccine 
immunises cattle against tubercle bacilli, even under the 
most unfavourable conditions likely to be met with in ordinary 
farm life.” 

Anyone who desires to investigate further the practical 
results of this test carried out by “ practical”? farmers will 
find the details in a recently published book, ‘‘ Spahlinger 
Contra Tuberculosis,” edited by Sir Lynden Macassey, K.C., 
and Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E. This work also gives an 
outline of Mr. Spahlinger’s activities in other fields of research. 
Grateful testimonials for the work that he has done are given 
by men as different as H.H. The Aga Khan and the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Henderson, M.P. 

In 1931 the Government of Northern Ireland, impressed 
with the Norfolk results, organised a series of exhaustive, 
independent tests in Belfast. An interim report on one of 
these experiments was published in December, 1932. It 
showed that, as in all previous tests, the vaccinated calves 
had survived unharmed when given drastically lethal doses of 
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tuberculosis. As I have stated, the final report on the 
whole series of tests is shortly to be issued by the Government, 
and, if one may judge from the interim report, it seems clear 
that Mr. Spahlinger’s vitally important achievement will 
receive full and official recognition. 

This is a very brief outline of the story. Anyone who has 
been associated with these incidents knows the struggle that 
Mr. Spahlinger has waged. Many, in varied walks of life, 
have done their very best both to malign his efforts and 
deprecate the result of his labours. 

To one who is in no way associated with research or 
scientific experiments it seems strange that such a campaign 
should have been conducted against one whose whole and 
only object was to benefit mankind. However, history in 
this matter repeats itself, and it is doubtful whether any real 
reform has ever been effected except after prolonged struggles 
largely against those whom it was ultimately destined to 
benefit. I have not alluded to the many individuals who 
will testify as to what Mr. Spahlinger has done for them. 
They are not only numerous but unanimous in gratitude for 
his unselfish and untiring labours on their behalf. Patience 
and perseverance can seldom have been called upon to a 
greater degree. | 

In a few years time there is little doubt that the world 
will accept the Spahlinger vaccine as an essential factor in 
the live-stock section of the agricultural industry. 

I am grateful to you for allowing me to pay my bumble 
tribute both to the man and to his work.—Yours sincerely, 


House of Commons. V. A. CAZALET. 


[The above letter from Captain Cazalet will be a useful corrective to the 
misleading statement made in the House of Commons on March 14 by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Elliot, in answers to Commander Oliver Locker- 
Lampson, Mrs. Tate, and Captain Cazalet’s questions on the Spahlinger 
vaccine for cattle.—Ep., N.R.] 


THE INDIA IMPASSE: A SOLUTION 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Str,—An excellent suggestion was made lately by Anglo- 
Indian in a letter to the Morning Post, under the heading of 
“The Maker of her own Destiny.” The suggestion was 
as follows :— 


“Instruct the Viceroy of India to invite to a Durbar the Princes 
and all the leaders of parties in British India. Let him propose to 
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them that they themselves should study and bring forward for con- 

sideration by the Imperial Parliament an India Constitution. Only 

two conditions need be laid down. 
(1) That the proposals should be unanimously agreed upon ; and 
““(2) That they should recognise the paramount partnership of 

Great Britain.” 

The above should be acceptable to all parties both in 
India and in England. No one could say we were breaking 
faith with India, and the above suggestion would show that 
we are willing to consider any unanimous proposal that all 
India may put forward. 

No party in India wants the present India Bill, and 
without the Goodwill and Co-operation of India it could not 
work. To convince India that we want to advance self- 
government, a Bill for giving Provincial Autonomy to India 
on the lines of the Simon Commission Report might be carried 
through as soon as possible. This would give India time to 
frame and put before the British Government a Constitution 
for a Central Government on the lines suggested above. 

The British Government should be only too glad to find 
an honourable and easy way out of the present impasse. 

The Diehards, of whom I am one, after having worked 
for 39 years among the Indian peasants in Northern India, 
would be satisfied, and the result would be an United Con- 
servative Party. 

‘* [MPERIALIST.”” 
Devon. 
March 8, 1935. 


INDIAN TRADE 


Mr. A. A. TATTERSALL writes from Brownhill, Black- 
burn :— 

** As one of the oldest members of the Blackburn Chamber 
of Commerce would you please allow me to publicly state 
my views. 

“Our worthy President, in his presidential address, told 
of the good state of the cotton trade in 1913 and the bad 
now, and its remedy was ‘ goodwill.’ 

“My remedy is to tariff India’s forty-three productions 
landed here as they tariff ours landed there—something to 
bargain with, and not hers all free and ours highly tariffed. 

“Trade is done by buyers and sellers, viz., the cotton 
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manufacturers here and the buyers of India in Manchester. 
Governments can help or ruin. 

“The Indian Government highly tariffs our goods, so the 
Indian buyer, on buying, say, £100 of our cloth, must add 
£25 to £40 duty, so Indian buyers say ‘too dear.’ They 
cannot buy. So about 20,000 Blackburnians are out of 
work and 45,000 looms stopped, besides 450,000 spindles. 

“In the House of Commons on February 6th, Mr. John 
Slater, M.P., said that ‘ 83 per cent. of our pig-iron came from 
India, duty free, whilst 20 per cent. of our iron and steel 
workers were unemployed.’ 

“ Early in 1932 the Librarian of the Royal Exchange 
gave me the figures that India exported to our island country 
24 times more pig-iron than the rest of the world put together. 
This had closed every blast furnace in Scotland (but one), 
the North-East coast and South Wales. India puts 124 per 
cent. tariff on our pig-iron going into India; where is 
‘ Goodwill.’ 

“To make one ton of pig-iron requires five tons of iron- 
ore, coal, coke, limestone, etc., so our workers lose all this, 
which our Government could stop if they would—not by 
‘Goodwill,’ but by direct tariffs—something to bargain with. 

“ If we tariffed India’s forty-three productions and others 
as they tariff ours, by tariffs varying in amount according 
to our abilities to produce—having always in mind our own 
producers—from over 50 years’ practical experience I know 
we should have few, if any, out of work, in the Isle of Great 
Britain capable of work.” 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


WE have had no by-elections in Scotland this year,* but 
if all rumours are true we shall not have to wait much longer. 
It is said that the Lord President of the Court of Session 
intends to resign in the early summer, and in that event 
there will certainly be one by-election, and possibly more. 
But these notes deal in facts and not in prophecy, and 
comment on the changes will be more appropriate when 
they have happened. The announcement has been made, 
to the country’s entire satisfaction, that the Duke of Kent 
is to be Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly 
this year, and the eye of feminine fancy is already fixed 
upon the dresses intended to dazzle the Duchess on May 27, 
In Parliament Scotland is having to endure its share of 
imperial legislation, and in addition is singled out for special 
attention in respect to herring and housing. We have been 
favoured with a visit from Sir Stafford Cripps, who wisely 
eschewed any specifically Scottish stunts and simply turned 
on the familiar gramophone record. His life and work, he 
said, had given him an extensive experience of the ruling 
class. The last few years had given him “ the privilege of a 
fairly intimate connection with the working class,” and 
““T say without the slightest doubt or hesitation that if 
I had to choose between being ruled by one or the other 
it would be the working class every time.” (Applause.) 
Professor Sarolea has given his Scottish hosts of forty years’ 
standing another taste of his quality, and, after declaring 
that the Scottish public has attained to a unique standard 
of intolerance and conceit, he informed us that of all civilised 
countries Great Britain was the one where there was least 
freedom, Tsarist Russia being his ideal in this respect. In 
these and similar outbursts he is free, tolerated, and 
applauded, so everybody is happy. Burns’s birthday has 
once more passed us by, leaving in its wake whole cities 
devastated by oratory. Meantime a hard-hearted Chan- 
cellor holds out little hope of remission on the spirit duty, 
which after representing in pre-War days about ls. on the 
bottle was increased by successive stages to 8s. 5d. on the 
12s. 6d. bottle, introduced in 1920 as a ‘“‘ temporary War 
tax.” It has gone far to kill one great home industry, for 


* One will, however, occur shortly as the result of the death of Lord 
Mansfield. 
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the revenue from spirits has fallen from fifty-eight millions 
in 1920 to thirty-three millions in 1934. What would Burns 
have said to that? A century and a half ago he was moved 
to write— 
“Tell them wha hae the chief direction 
Scotland an’ me’s in great affliction, 
E’er sin’ they laid that curst restriction 
On aqua-vitz, 
An’ rouse them up to strong conviction 
An’ move their pity.” 

It is no doubt difficult to measure the real strength of 
Scottish nationalism to-day. A small body of enthusiasts, 
whose number is very restricted, continually writes long 
letters in our newspapers, eagerly clutching at every trivial 
mistake or misfortune of our present system, and exclaiming 
with a certainty wholly unsupported by fact “ That would 
never happen if we had a parliament of our own.” Whether 
this constant propaganda attracts followers or repels them 
it is impossible to say. The nationalist candidates have 
never done well at elections, and in all probability would 
fare even worse at a General Election. On the other hand, 
the faithful few are undeniably persistent, doubtless in the 
hope of one day leavening the whole lump. A recent develop- 
ment is the formation of a Scottish University Graduates’ 
Nationalist Association, with the object of contesting 
university seats. Its list of officials rings the changes on 
names familiar in the movement. Professor Dewar Gibb 
has been adopted as candidate for the Universities con- 
stituency, of which there is only one in Scotland, returning 
three members. When Mr. Gibson, K.C., made last year 
an unsuccessful attempt to contest a by-election in this 
constituency as a Socialist a list of his influential supporters 
was published, including the name of Mr. Gibb. The latter 
publicly denied his support of Mr. Gibson, who had accord- 
ingly to do the best he could without it ; the result was not 
impressive. Mr. Gibb has since been appointed (by the 
Crown, acting through the wicked National Government) 
to a Chair in Glasgow University, and now hopes to write 
a further interesting chapter in political history by being 
returned to Parliament as the first Scottish Nationalist. 

It need hardly be said that the opening in Edinburgh 
of a self-supporting, complete working unit of the Scottish 
Office has done nothing to satisfy the appetite of the true, 
dyed-in-the-wool nationalist, who only regards it as a con- 
venient step in the process leading to complete “‘ emancipa- 
tion.” It may be hoped that the Government took this step 
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not with a view to buying-off opposition (that, of course, is 
impossible—witness Ireland, India, et hoc genus omne) but 
with the genuine intention of helping the public service, 
Be that as it may, the new “ Scottish Office” was formally 
opened by the Secretary himself on February 16. It is 
designed as a complete working unit, and has been entrusted 
with responsibility for many matters hitherto dealt with by 
the Scottish Office in London. It is not generally known, but 
it should be known, that even before this transfer out of the 
total whole-time staffs in the Scottish Departments, number- 
ing 1,659, 93 per cent. were located in Scotland and only 
7 per cent. in London. As a result of the transfer over 96 
per cent. are resident in Scotland. This, of course, means 
nothing to the nationalist, who complains that the tail in 
London wags the dog in Edinburgh, and must do so as long 
as the Scottish Office is subject to Treasury control. No doubt 
the Scottish Office may on occasion be unnecessarily scared 
by the Treasury, but it is exactly this desire to be free from 
any form of financial restriction that makes ordinary people 
suspicious of the nationalists. Heaven help the Scots tax- 
payer if the inexperienced, unpractical doctrinaires of 
Scottish nationalism were ever let loose on the finances of 
an “independent” Scotland with their high-sounding but 
half-baked schemes of amelioration! But whatever the 
future of Scottish government all alike will agree with 
Sir Godfrey Collins about the proposed buildings on the 
Calton Hill, that “there has been nothing but enthusiasm 
for Mr. Tait’s inspired design, which has commended itself 
not only to the citizens of Edinburgh but to the people of 
Scotland as a whole.” 


RowpyismM AT MEETINGS 


Rowdy political meetings are not confined to Scotland, 
and as in England there was a sudden rise in political 
temperature as a result of the unemployment insurance 
muddle. But meetings systematically ruined by continuous 
uproar are possibly commoner north of the Tweed than 
south, and one such deserves a little special attention 
because of its peculiar consequences. The ancient Kingdom 
of Fife, the western half of which at least is traditionally 
“advanced ” in its political views, is in the present Parlia- 
ment represented wholly by Government supporters. A 
joint meeting of the four Unionist M.P.s for Fife was arranged 
in the Burgh of Kirkcaldy, amid the salubrious smell of 
linoleum which is the principal feature of that town. The 
lieges assembled to hear an outburst of assorted oratory, 
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but thanks to the representatives of the “‘ Scottish Unem- 
ployed Workers’ Association’ and the “ National Unem- 
ployed Workers’ Movement” not a word was allowed to 
“get across.” This was no doubt both idiotic and unpleasant, 
but worse was to follow. A few days later it was announced 
that owing to the Kirkcaldy rowdyism the project of a new 
silk factory at Cowdenbeath had been abandoned. The 
factory, which was to have employed 500 looms, was to 
have been set up by a Swiss firm. Readers of this announce- 
ment must have been struck by both the timidity of the 
Swiss firm and the inequity of Cowdenbeath’s suffering 
vicariously for Kirkcaldy’s sins. And, of course, the possi- 
bility, let alone the likelihood, of such a factory has been 
challenged in other quarters. Whatever be the truth in 
detail the broad lesson emerges that tactics such as the 
Kirkcaldy rowdies employed can never do any good to persons 
or causes, and that a Scotland which is the prey of extremists 
is more and more unlikely to attract new industries. 
HOUSING 

The Government has introduced a Housing Bill for 
Scotland on the lines of their proposals for England, but deal- 
ing, of course, with local difficulties and conditions. Linked 
with the slum-clearance schemes of the Government it has 
the ambitious aim of “solving the housing problem ’’—(i.e., 
of providing houses for the low-wage earner)—within the 
next five years. That the conditions from which any such 
legislation starts in Scotland are worse than in England is 
shown by the statistics. Nearly half of all the houses in 
Scotland contain only one or two apartments. More than 
1,638,000 persons, or over one-third of the total population, 
are living more than two to a room, and nearly three-quarters 
of a million are living more than three to a room. That 
there is no available space into which these overcrowded 
masses can expand is shown by the fact that the percentage 
of unlet houses fell from 11 per cent. in 1920 to a half of one 
per cent. in 1934. It is worth noting by English readers 
that the Scottish problem is peculiar in this respect—that 
it is not possible, as in England, to rehouse any large pro- 
portion of the overcrowded families in tenements in the 
centre of the towns as it is exactly there and exactly in 
that form of dwelling that overcrowding exists. Large 
numbers must be rehoused on the outskirts of our towns. 
And all this in spite of the fact that since the War 183,000 
houses, with State assistance, have been built at a present 
cost to the Exchequer of nearly two millions a year, pro- 
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viding new housing accommodation to 850,000 persons, or 
nearly a fifth of Scotland’s population! In order to deal 
effectively with the problem the Government wants to impose, 
where necessary, under a measure of compulsion, a new 
housing standard. To enforce this the subsidy, which will, 
of course, be necessary (paid as to two-thirds by the Ex. 
chequer), will be denied to houses of less than three apart- 
ments. Questions of interference with existing rights and 
with what it is considered abusive to describe as “ vested 
interests ’’ will necessarily arise, and there will be special 
and difficult problems in agricultural areas. But all these 
will be fully scrutinised in committee, where every point of 
view will be available. It is already clear that the proposed 
‘“‘ standard” will provide many difficulties of detail. Mean- 
time the Bill has started with expressions of goodwill from 
all parties; indeed, the Socialists were hard put to it to 
criticise, their chief grievance being a “change of front” 
by the wicked Government, enabling them to rob the Socialists 
of much of their thunder. 


THE Marip or ALL WorK 


It is noteworthy that whatever direction be taken by 
Housing Bills, Local Government Bills, Slum Clearance 
Bills, or Administration of Justice Bills the work of the 
Sheriff is made no lighter. That “ judicial maid-of-all-work,” 
as he has been described, is invariably spatchcocked into any 
new scheme, with duties attached to his office not merely 
legal but administrative. Not the least significant develop- 
ment is the widespread desire to have him placed in charge 
of licensing. It seems to be felt, especially (and this is sig- 
nificant) by the ‘“‘ wild men” of politics, that the Sheriff 
would be both fair-minded and incorruptible, and it is plainly 
indicated that these qualities have not always been associated 
with the quasi-elective benches of magistrates. Mr 
McGovern, whom not even his worst enemy could accuse 
of concealing what he thinks, has raised the matter in the 
House of Commons. A resolution had been carried by the 
Town Council of Glasgow that the number of licensed premises 
in that city must be reduced. Mr. McGovern suggested that 
the responsibility for this should be taken from the magis- 
trates and vested in the Sheriffs, ‘in view of the past cutting 
down of licences, where it was felt that it was not on the basis 
of justice but with those who were able to give most money 
to the magistrates concerned.” He therefore urged the 
Secretary of State for Scotland to consider amending the 
law ‘‘ with a view to seeing that justice is done, and not 
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on the basis of ‘ palm oil’.”” It was impossible, at the sittings 
of the Royal Commission on Licensing, to extract from wit- 
nesses chapter and verse for practices such as Mr. McGovern 
indicated, but there can be no doubt that a belief in them is 
widespread. Even if such a belief (as we may hope) be 
without foundation its existence is deplorable. What is 
really significant is the suggested remedy. 
Buiack Sports 

With a view to providing the most up-to-date information 
on the situation in the industrial black spots of Scotland a 
representative of the Scotsman in recent weeks conducted 
an investigation throughout our depressed areas. The 
results were set forth in a series of well-informed articles, 
which provided a valuable supplement to the report of the 
Special Commissioner’s enquiry published in November. 
There can be no doubt that despite trade improvements 
generally there are areas both inside and outside the indus- 
trial belt where acute depression still exists, and further 
that there are certain centres outside those officially 
“scheduled ” which are just as badly off as those which are 
to benefit by the Commissioner’s bounty. Dundee, for 
example, is very hard hit, and has probably 4,000 jute workers 
permanently surplus to the needs of the industry. Leith, 
again, has twenty-five per cent. of insured workers idle, 
but it is part of “greater Edinburgh,” and so the figure 
for its unemployed, being merged in that of the whole area, 
is thereby reduced to fourteen per cent. There is a “ hard 
core’? of permanent unemployment. Sir Arthur Rose 
put the permanent surplus in or near Glasgow at 60,000- 
70,000, and it is probable that the total for Scotland is about 
100,000, out of a total of 300,000 unemployed. The tragedy 
is (and this is, of course, a world problem), that new methods 
in industry result in increased unemployment. Thus, one 
frm whose steel-smelting furnaces in 1919 produced 500 
tons a week now produces 1,200 tons from open-hearth steel 
furnaces without any increase in the numbers employed. 
The same story is told of mechanisation in the coal mines. 
Whatever be the reason Scotland has not got her proportionate 
share of the newer industries—rayon, wireless, motor cars, 
chemicals and so forth—which tend to settle in the consumers’ 
centres of the south. Dr. Bowie, of the Dundee School of 
Economics, urges that Scotland should concentrate on 
agricultural industries, on afforestation, canning and flax 
cultivation. Why should we go, he asks with some force, 
to Russia for the raw material for our linen mills if flax can 
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be grown in Scotland ? Meanwhile the Commissioner has 
acquired an office in Edinburgh and a permanent staff, 
Perhaps rightly he is reticent about his plans, but he did 
give one interview to Press representatives, at which he spoke 
of a gas grid in Lanarkshire to help the pig-iron and coal 
industries, of land reclamation and land settlement. He 
is known to favour schemes of physical training for our 
unemployed adolescents, but unhappily any suggestion of 
this kind or any proposal to shift men from one part of 
the country to another is met by outcries about “slave 
camps.” It is this abhorrence of any suggestion of discipline 
which is, perhaps, the most distressing feature of the day, 
Its deplorable consequences are found in our criminal courts 
all over the country, but more especially in Glasgow, where 
a well-known Sheriff recently gave an appalling but quite 
unanswerable account of the state of affairs. Glasgow is 
infested with “ gangs”? of youths who fight each other in 
the streets, sometimes with serious results, and engage in 
housebreaking and other serious offences without a thought 
of the consequences, knowing that in all probability if 
brought to account they will only be placed on probation. 
Sheriff Robertson attributed the deplorable condition in 
Glasgow to the complete absence of parental discipline and 
to the subsequent absence of discipline in the Board Schools. 
Teachers in the latter, indeed, know from bitter experience 
that if they do attempt to exert discipline “ in the old familiar 
fashion” they will be promptly involved in an action for 
damages at the instance of an aggrieved parent. With such 
a beginning to his life what can a poor boy do? If he gets 
a job he has not the first notion of obedience, and soon 
finds himself looking for another. Jobless or not he soon 
becomes a “ gangster,”’ and the discontented gangster becomes 
the rebellious adult. Thanks to the notorious abuse of the 
probation system youths often appear in court charged with 
offences committed immediately after a short period of 
probation, and, no conviction having been recorded, expect 
again to be placed comfortably on probation. 


GLascow AGAIN 


The local affairs of Glasgow are again much in the public 
eye. This is only natural, for these “ local affairs ”’ directly 
affect a quarter of the whole population of the country. 
Owing partly to perversity, and partly to a muddle which 
reflects little credit on all concerned, the Corporation of 
Glasgow has placed an order for £143,000 worth of petrol 
with a company whose domicile of origin is Soviet Russia, 
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and, apart from any other considerations, has thus struck 
a direct blow at 4,000 shale workers in Scotland. Again, 
the Socialists’ “‘ Happy Budget” has naturally proved 
itself to be a hideous fiasco, and a deficit of no less than 
£700,000 has been revealed in respect of public assistance. 
The Socialist spokesmen have often admitted that the Glasgow 
ratepayer is already strained to breaking-point, and the 
deficit, in straightforward accounting, would involve an 
addition to next year’s rates of no less than Is. 44d. Accord- 
ingly the dubious alternative of a funded loan, extending 
over a period of ten years, has been adopted. This will 
involve, in interest charges, an added burden of £154,000 
on the ratepayer’s back. It is an awful price to pay for 
Socialist finance, and the ratepayer must derive what comfort 
he can from his newly acquired liberty to play Sunday games 
in Glasgow’s public parks. 

In Glasgow and other “ advanced ”’ parts of the country 
the proposals to celebrate the King’s Silver Jubilee have 
evoked a good deal of angry discussion. The Socialist 
majority in Glasgow have, somewhat apologetically, agreed 
to a holiday for school children, a treat for hospital patients, 
and a special dinner for poorhouse inmates in honour of the 
occasion. The treasurer explained that it was impossible 
for the second city of the Empire to “ escape” its particular 
share of the celebrations, and pointed out that there would 
be no military review or parade of any kind. Even this very 
modified form of loyalty was too much for the I.L.P. stal- 
warts, who hurled at their Socialist confreres such terms of 
abuse as ‘‘ King’s men” and “ loyalists,” and asserted the 
dignity of their own behaviour by creating pandemonium 
and then withdrawing. Nor is Glasgow the only corporation 
which has taken advantage of the Silver Jubilee celebrations 
to show its mettle. The enlightened councillors of Greenock 
resolved by fifteen votes to nine to take no part in any 
celebrations, and by twelve to ten rejected even the moderate 
compromise of going to church. A woman bailie displayed 
the power of her logic by declaring that it would be hypo- 
critical on her part to go to church and pray for something 
which she believed to be wrong. It would be interesting to 
know what the unemployed, on whose behalf these fatuities 
were professedly uttered, really think. The question which 
naturally suggests itself was pertinently put by one of the 
Moderate speakers: ‘‘ Would anyone, with a new industry 
to develop, come to a place like Greenock ? ” 
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precipitation of all sorts. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 539 
SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall, 
as compared with the seasonal average, will be in 
excess. 

(b) That this expected excess will be due to heavy rains 
in the extreme S.W. of England and Wales. 

(c) That during the same three months the East of 
England will experience less rain than usual. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(d) That during April the extreme S8.W. of England and 
Ireland will record a considerable excess of rain, 
whilst the N.E. and East Coasts of Scotland and 
England will have a deficiency, the result being a 
moderate excess of rain for the British Isles as a whole. 

(e) That during May the excess of rain will continue in 
the extreme 8.W. of England. 

(f) That at the same time the deficiency of rain in the 
Kast of England will continue and extend to most 
parts of the British Isles (excepting the S.W. of 
England and Wales). 

(g) That during May, as a result of the above, there will 
be a moderate deficiency of rain over the British 
Isles as a whole. 

(h) That during June the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will be above the seasonal average and that the 
excess of rain in the S.W. of England will continue 
and extend N.Eastward over Wales, the Midlands 
of England and 8.E. Scotland. 


Remarks.—In a previous number of The National Review 
the writer suggested that ‘‘ Daily Means ”’ might be of value in 
selecting a permanent date for any annual enterprise which 
was dependent on the weather for its success. According to 
this, if we wanted a day that was fine and warm over the 
greater part of the British Isles we would select July 11th, and 
although that particular day in any particular year might 
prove disappointing it might be expected, with some con- 
fidence, that during the course of the next 30 or 40 years the 
great majority of July llths would be fine and warm. This 
then explains the meaning of the diagram as it is now 
published. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE BOOKS WE LOSE 


ALTHOUGH the writing of this article has fallen to my pen, 
there is hardly a reader of The National Review on the 
shady side of fifty but could indite a better one for himself, 
for the experience here discussed is universally shared by those 
above middle age. I write, not of the libraries we own, but 
of the libraries we lose. Any lover of reading possessed of 
energy and shelves can collect books around him. I do not 
allude to the dignified rows of mellow calf and morocco- 
bound volumes which line the stately cases of country house 
bookrooms for, valuable as these collections are, they remain, 
save for casual inspection on wet afternoons, almost entirely 
unread. The “ library ” I have in mind is the selection of pet 
books which we have loved in the past and desire to keep at 
hand to while away an idle hour. We never succeed in doing 
so; our friends see to that. Let me enumerate a few of these 
forgotten treasures, they may awaken memories in other 
minds than mine. 

The loss is not so severe to those possessed of an obvious— 
or to put it kindly—a “ classical ” taste in fiction, for they can 
usually replace casualties from cheap editions. If, on the 
other hand, we have an individual taste in books which 
enjoyed a succés d’estime among the select few but failed to 
catch the popular fancy and consequently dropped out of 
print, we are indeed undone when our week-end visitor 
awakes to their charms and bears them away on Monday 
morning. To lose a first edition of T’he Recollections of an 
Trish R.M. may be a tragedy, but at any rate we need not be 
permanently deprived of the book. But for hundreds of people 
who know and enjoy Major Sinclair Yeats and Flurry Knox, 
only scores can claim acquaintance with T'he Real Charlotte, 
the principal character of a brilliant story produced by Edith 
Somerville and Martin Ross in their earlier years. Yet it is 
one of the most powerful novels of recent times. There is an 
interesting account of its fortunes in Irish Memories, by the 
same author. It seems to have been one of those rare books 
which “ write themselves”? ; the authors merely serving as 
instruments of a mysterious force working outside their 
control. Charlotte Mullen had her prototype in real life, 
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though she had passed away long before the book was written 
and the writers evolved her behaviour and fate from their 
conception of her character. They subsequently discovered 
that the story they had invented concerning Charlotte was 
“incredibly, even appallingly, true.” It may be that the 
ruthless truth of the story proved its own undoing and that 
the poignant though inevitable tragedy of Francie Fitzpatrick 
was too harrowing for comfortable folk. However that may 
be, several publishers refused the MS. and reviewers were 
scathing in their criticisms. Everyone did not agree. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour is reported to have said that The Real Charlotte 
contained everything which it was necessary to know con- 
cerning the Irish Question. That remark is probably true 
to-day, yet the book remains the prized possession of the few, 
who read it again and again. 

The Wrong Box had a following of convinced admirers, yet 
never achieved popularity. Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
it on a journey in collaboration with his 19 year old stepson, 
Lloyd Osbourne. Mrs. Stevenson long remembered the 
bursts of hilarity which accompanied its progress and indeed 
it is one of the most puckishly funny stories ever written, 
brimming with Stevensonian humour and joie-de-vivre. The 
plot, however, revolved round a corpse and the virtuous 
public averted its gaze in disapproval. Lovers of The Wrong 
Box preferred to gloat over it in secret with a half fearful joy, 
but when two met to discuss it, even though surreptitiously, 
a real bond of union was forged. It is possible that books 
written in collaboration do not appeal. Mrs. Fuller Maitland 
achieved a great success with The Day Book of Bethia Hardacre, 
but few cared for The Etchingham Letters, a delightful corre- 
spondence of subtle wit carried on with Sir Frederick Pollock. 
We all know Laura, Lady Etchingham, whose passion for 
dining out in the country led her “ to drive for miles through 
darkness to depression.” 

Very different to the foregoing, yet equally unknown to 
modern readers, is that charming story of the eighteen sixties, 
A Week in a French Country House, the work of Adelaide 
Sartoris, sister to Fanny Kemble. In this, her only attempt 
at authorship, Mrs. Sartoris described an actual experience 
and her characters are obviously portraits. Such is the innate 
conservatism of the French that she might be telling of men 
and women living in French chateaux to-day. The flow of 
shrewd, gossiping talk ; the attention paid to small civilities— 
a guest returns when half-way to the station because he has 
forgotten to take leave of his host ; the discomforts borne by 
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the servants; the little ways of the curé and the soeur-de- 
charité ; the kind though dominating hostess, deadly prac- 
tical and matter of fact, yet always thoughtful and con- 
siderate of others; these are all drawn to the life and as a 
study of character and manners such a book can never grow 
old. ‘‘ Ursula, there is danger! I leave thee!” was a house- 
hold saying in its day. 

We can spare a glance of fond reminiscence at the sense 
of atmosphere shed abroad by a great and ancient church, 
so delightfully conveyed in The Nebuly Coat by John Meade 
Falkner. The book, however, which I find most impossible 
to retain in my possession, is a work, by an almost unknown 
writer, entitled Cecilia de Nozl. The author, Lanoe Falconer, 
lived by all accounts an uneventful existence in a Wiltshire 
village forty years ago. She wrote two books, each perfect in 
its way, and vanished from the public ken. Mademoiselle 
Ixe tells of the arrival of a foreign governess in a typically 
English, peaceful country house. Events reveal her as a 
Nihilist determined on the murder of a Russian Count staying 
in the neighbourhood. The reactions of nineteenth century 
Squiredom to these disturbing happenings are recounted with 
marvellous sympathy and humour. Mr. and Mrs. Merrington 
were to be found in every “ Hall” and “ Park ”’ fifty years ago. 
Cecilia de Noél was a longer and more ambitious work. Sir 
George Atherley, a genial, kindhearted, unsentimental atheist, 
is married to a wife “‘ to whom the Universe appears a gigantic 
apparatus especially designed to provide cans of hot water 
at stated intervals, costly repasts elaborately served and all 
other requisites of irreproachable civilisation.”” The Atherleys 
have recently inherited from an uncle an old Tudor Manor- 
house, haunted by a ghost whose countenance impresses on 
those who see it the terrible conviction that they are in the 
presence of a lost soul. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
owners of the property, in view of their respective tempera- 
ments, are not troubled with the vision, but the book describes 
the effect produced on the various guests to whom the ghost 
appears. The Evangelical aunt saw it long ago and her 
spiritual conversion, which renders her secure of her own 
salvation, and blandly convinced of the eternal perdition of 
most of mankind, dates from that day ; the fashionable Canon 
shudders into religious uncertainty ; the High Church ascetic 
Priest keeps the apparition at bay throughout a night of 
desperate prayer; the superficial votary of new creeds 
dissolves in a nervous breakdown. In their extremity the 
household send for Cecilia de Noél, a friend and relation to 
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whom everyone turns in trouble, without quite knowing why. 
She comes—she sees the ghost; but disregarding her own 
fear and horror, she speaks to it, hears its story, comforts and 
cherishes it in her arms till it fades away, murmuring: ‘‘ Now 
I know God”: and “I think,” she ends her story, “ it will 
trouble you no more.” 

As Atherley said, it was probably only a dream. But even 
he could not gainsay the assertion that “ she is no vision, the 
woman who could dream this dream.” In the light of religious 
beliefs of forty years ago Cecilia de Noél was frankly un- 
orthodox, but many of those who read it never looked on 
life in quite the same way again. It was a wonderful pre- 
sentment of the Love of God, coupled with scathing satire 
and trenchant humour at the expense of the professed ex- 
ponents of that Love. 

Yet, as we turn the pages of these old favourites, we 
realise that, though they may still appeal to the few, they run 
no greater chance than before of capturing the novel reading 
public. Not for the reasons which held good before. The 
opinions and situations which startled our parents sound as 
innocuous to-day as Mr. Woodhouse’s gruel. All the same, 
despite their subtlety, skill and humour they belong to 
another world. Literary gems like H. de Vere Stacpoole’s 
The Blue Lagoon may survive, for they deal with experiences 
outside our daily round, but there is a great gulf fixed between 
the everyday life of forty years ago and life to-day; a gulf 
chiefly due, not to the War, the economic depression, or the 
spread of Socialism, but to the invention of the internal 
combustion engine. We grasp, as we read of society before the 
arrival of the motor, how completely its advent has revolu- 
tionised our mentality, our social and ethical standards, our 
sense of values. In the closing years of the last century men 
were still served by flesh and blood and not by soulless 
machinery. Transport, except for long journeys, was 
regulated by the strength and endurance of the horse, whose 
health and well-being had to be considered. He could not 
work all day and every day, when ordered he could not be 
kept standing, so punctuality was important. Consequently, 
even leisured existence was conducted on a methodical plan, 
based on consideration for others and an understanding of 
animals, Whim and impulse played but little part in life. 
The whole tempo of existence was slower; people were 
thrown on the resources provided by their immediate sur- 
roundings and the next door neighbour was a neighbour 
in deed as well as in name. The advantages of present day 
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facilities are great and we shall certainly not go back to the 
old ways, but it is clear that we shall need a new set of 
standards to replace the discipline and self-control which 
former limitations imposed. It may be that as the novelty of 
‘* speed ” wears off, the old books may come back into favour 
from sheer sense of contrast. The very peace and monotony 
of life brought flowers of fancy to bloom such as will not 
come our way again. The Rev. Mr. Dodge and his child friend 
had no resource on hot summer days save a boat on the 
shaded reaches of the Isis and on those long, lazy afternoons 
Alice came to life. She would certainly have been stillborn 
on a motor ride or at the Pictures ! Strangely enough, there is a 
story current that a copy of T’he Daisy Chain, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, recently found its way into the wardroom of a battle- 
ship. The relatives of one of the officers received an urgent 
message: ‘“‘ Everyone is reading this book; please send 
other works by the same author.” Till that day comes, we of 
the older generation must fall back on second-hand _ book- 
sellers to keep alive in us that sense of leisure, peace and 
quiet fun which made those years happy. 


Mary MAXxsg. 


SATIRE IN PICTURES 


CATALOGUE OF POLITICAL AND PERSONAL SATIRES PRESERVED 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS IN THE BrIt- 
1isH Museum. Vol. V : 1771-1783. By Mary Dorothy George. 
(British Museum, 42s.) 

It is many years since the late Mr. Frederic George Stephens 
began the arduous task of making a catalogue of the rich 
collection of prints of political and personal satire in the 
British Museum. Five volumes, covering the period 1320 to 
1770, appeared between 1870 and 1883. Then, for some 
reason that is not apparent, the work was brought to an end 
by the Museum authorities, and allowed to lapse until about 
five years ago, when the Trustees decided that the task should 
be resumed. The mantie of Stephens, so far as the present 
work is concerned, has fallen appropriately upon Dr. Dorothy 
George, whose London Life in the XVIIIth Century offered 
convincing evidence of her assiduity in research and her 
lucidity of exposition. This first volume of the Catalogue to 
appear since the interregnum deals with an interesting and 
important period of history. George III was on the throne, 
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ruling the nation, as an historian has said, “ according to his 
own ideas ”’ ; we were engaged in the lamentable war with the 
American colonists ; and by 1780 France, Spain and Holland 
were our enemies. English popular feeling found expression, 
as it had done at earlier times, in the kind of prints that are 
here described, but Dr. George points out, in her remarkably 
comprehensive and admirably written introduction, that while 
political satire was at a low ebb in 1771, by 1782-3 it was at 
its highest point. 


This development of the art of caricature is attributed 
largely to the intensity of political life owing to events in 
America. There was also the growing demand for Parlia- 
mentary and administrative reform. Many prints of the 
period were scurrilous and offensive in the highest degree, and 
artists and writers alike went “all out’ to cover with igno- 
miny and ridicule the objects of their dislike. In nothing 
is this more noticeable than in the lampoonry that found its 
vent during the “No Popery” agitation that reached its 
climax in the Gordon Riots. In one print (5631) the King is 
seen sharing a cannibal feast with Red Indians, while a bishop 
is hurrying up followed by a sailor carrying scalping knives 
and crucifixes. In another (5669) George III is shown as 
“The Royal Ass ” being led to Rome. Print 5678, dedicated 
“To the Respectable Association of Protestants and to Every 
Worthy Supporter of both Church and State,” shows the 
King and Lord North making a combined attack on the 
Constitution and on Protestantism, urged on by the Pope and 
a swarm of devils. 


In the meantime our oversea enemies were getting their 
share of scourging by caricature. Threats of invasion in 
1779 evoked a number of prints with patriotic intention, but 
curiously enough there were also anti-recruiting satires—as, 
indeed, it might not be unusual to find to-day in pacifist and 
Communistic circles during a national emergency. Two of the 
most interesting prints described in the volume relate to the 
earliest representations in the British Museum of the typical 
John Bull—Nos. 5611 and 5612. They are given as a frontis- 
piece—the only illustration in the book. In the first, John 
Bull and a Frenchman sit on chairs, glaring at each other. 
The Englishman is stout and plainly dressed; he holds a 
foaming tankard and a gnarled stick. The Frenchman is 
thin, and has a bowl of Soup-meagre. Over John Bull’s head 
is engraved ‘‘ You be d——m/’d,” and over the Frenchman’s 
** Vous étes une Béte.””’ No. 5612 is an elaboration of 5611, and 
beneath the design is etched :— 
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With Porter Roast Beef and Plum Pudding well cramm’d, 
Jack English declares that Monsr may be D——-d. 

The Soup-Meagre Frenchman such language dont suit, 

So he Grins Indignation and calls him a Brute. 


Edmund Burke, the Third Earl of Bute, Charles Jameg 
Fox, the Earl of Mansfield, Lord North, and John Wilkes, find 
a place in many of the prints. Needless to say, the allusions 
are often uncomplimentary. Often, too, the artists prefer, 
probably for excellent reasons, to remain anonymous. Gillray, 
James Bretherton and Henry William Bunbury displayed 
a remarkable fecundity in caricature, and a considerable 
number of their works are to be identified. Many of the 
satires are bitter ; others are amusing at this distance of time ; 
others are merely idiotic. There are useful indexes of persons, 
of titles, of subjects, of artists, of printsellers and publishers, 
We learn with satisfaction that Dr. George is to carry on the 
catalogue in succeeding volumes up to the Reform Bill of 
1832, thereby completely covering the classical period of 
English caricature. The compilation would have gained 
greatly in interest if a few illustrations could have been added. 

F. GROVER. 


A FISHING PRIMER 

Fry Fisnine ror Trout: Principles and Practice. By 
R. D’Oyly Hemingway (Hafren). (Heath Cranton. 6s.) 
A new book by “ Hafren ” is bound to command attention, 
especially when it deals with fly fishing. His attitude to his 
favourite sport is so well known and respected that many 
are likely to take the good things in this book for granted, 
buying it solely on the strength of his name as the author. 
The good things are there all right. Mr. Hemingway knows 
his subject with the intimacy that comes from some forty-five 
years of fly fishing, and his advice is always sound. A 
beginner, and it is for these that the book is chiefly written, 
will never go far wrong in this fascinating sport if he learns 
the many lessons that this book can teach. The author takes 
him right through the art, from the purchase of the first 
equipment to the point when he sits down to carve his trout. 

But where the book is likely to be of most value is in the 
remarks which Mr. Hemingway makes on the personal code 
of trout fishing. We have all of us met, at one time or 
another, fishermen without the consideration that makes the 
sport possible for the rest of us, men who fish merely to fill 
their creel, who seem to have a lust for killing. Of these, the 
author has plenty to say, and he follows it with an exposition 
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of what makes for good manners in fishing. And all this is 
particularly sound, because a beginner can, in all innocence, 
ruin the sport of others through ignorance. Though this is, 
strictly, a book for the beginner, it contains much that will 
interest the expert. There are so many little tips that 
Mr. Hemingway passes on, so much that his wide experience 
has taught him, that the book will be of value both to tiger 
and tyro. It is written in a very straightforward and sensible 
manner, tackling its subject in the natural sequence. With 
it, too, is the charm and style that is ‘“‘ Hafren’s”’ own, 
making it a book to cherish and to read again and again when- 
ever thoughts turn in the direction of trout and their wiles. 


SPORTING CHARACTERS 

THE Fity1ne Parson anD Dick CuristT1an. By Major Guy 
Paget, D.L., and Lionel Irving, M.A. Illustrated by Charles 
Simpson, R.I. (Edgar Backus, Leicester ; Simpkin, Marshall, 
London, 30s.). Major Paget is untiring in his researches into 
the past hunting history of the Shires. The present volume 
is not a connected story ; it represents a record of contemporary 
documents dealing with the Quorn, Cottesmore and Belvoir 
Hunts during the first fifty years of the nineteenth century. 
We have here “‘ Parson Empson’s”’ scandalous letter, and 
Dick Christian’s—that peer among rough-riders—delightful 
autobiography and recollections, as originally published by 
Henry Dixon, “The Druid,” in Post and Paddock and Silk 
and Scarlet. We owe the authors a debt for bringing Dick 
Christian to life again. His simple utterances convey, as no 
literary description could do, the atmosphere of those jolly 
dare-devil days, when a chosen company of men—and men 
only—met to ride over a country unspoiled by roads, wire 
or motor cars. The illustrations are delightful. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE JASMIN Farm, by “ Elizabeth”? (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). 
The author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden needs no 
recommendation to readers. Her new book is rich in the 
elements of a good story. The practised ease of the “old 
hand ” is evident everywhere, and it is this virtuosity, together 
with a zest and spontaneity that carries the author through 
situations in which farce and drama are abundantly mixed. 
Lady Midhurst, a charming, fastidious woman whom time and 
bitter memories of a faithless husband have turned into a 
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prude, has a daughter, Terry, who is conducting a secret love 
affair with Andrew Leigh, “a sort of indispensable, useful 
man ’”’ who has been about her mother’s house for years, 
Andrew has already made an unfortunate marriage with 
the daughter of a second-rate actress. The character of 
Leigh is dim. We do not know why Terry loved him. Rosie, 
his wife, and her mother are first-rate pictures of the cheap 
kind. ‘‘ Elizabeth’s”’ sharp pen stabs them hard. It seems 
unnecessarily tantalising to leave readers ignorant of the 
precise fate of Terry. Andrew, we gather, dies or commits 
suicide, and Terry, we hope, finds peace with her mother at 
Clos des Jasmins. Does she ultimately marry the faithful 
Geoffrey ? One really would like to know! 


A Hovse Divipep, by Pearl S. Buck (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 
With this volume, Mrs. Buck completes one of the finest 
trilogies of modern fiction. In telling the story of Wang 
Yuan, son of Wang the Tiger, she has left the people of The 
Good Earth many years behind her, but the theme is never 
lost, and it is still where that theme recurs that we find the 
author’s richest thought, style, and feeling. In A House 
Divided the Wang family makes its first contacts with the 
Western world, and is caught in the tide of Revolution. 
Yuan, torn between conflicting loyalties to the old order and 
the new, belongs truly to neither, but to what is eternal in 
his race. Therein lies his strength and the strength of the 
book. Sequels are not ordinarily successful, but Sons and 
A House Divided must be regarded rather as the second and 
third parts of a great story that should live when many of its 
contemporaries are on the rubbish-heap. More than “ should ” 
one dare not say ; for when a new generation comes to rid 
its shelves of the accumulated “‘ masterpieces ” of our time, 
work such as Mrs. Buck’s may go with the rest. The broom 
may sweep too clean. Meanwhile, this author holds her place 
with some of the best living novelists of her day. 


Mr. JORKENS REMEMBERS ArFRicA. By Lord Dunsany. 
(William Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) This is a sequel to The T'ravel 
Tales of Mr. Jorkens, and may there be many more. In his 
youth Mr. Jorkens was a great, if lonely, traveller, but he is 
now an old man entrenched in his chair at the Billiards Club. 
Mostly he dozes, but the timely offer of a whisky and soda 
“* opens again that closed but brilliant inner eye, till we watch 
it gazing once more steadfast and childlike in the face of 
Truth.”” Twice Mr. Jorkens finds Treasure, but Fate forbids 
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him to benefit from it. He has other adventures; once he is 
pursued down an English road by a poplar; once he is 
imprisoned in a valley, but escapes by catching 294 ducks 
with new potatoes as a bait, so that his captives fly him 
out of the valley. Of course there is the disbelieving club 
member with his checkmating questions, but Jorkens silences 
him with Johnsonian gravity. 


THE FarrH or A ScHOOLMASTER, by E. Sharwood Smith 
(Methuen, 6s.). A book to be pondered over by all who have 
the welfare of the young at heart. As an assistant master the 
author saw visions and dreamed dreams which during his 
twenty years’ headmastership of Newbury Grammar School 
he was able to translate into action. Courage is needed to 
break away from convention and this quality was not lacking. 
Much for which Mr. Sharwood Smith contended is to-day 
widely accepted, notably as regards the teaching of languages. 
While disliking the examination system, he is all for retaining 
Greek and the classics in the school curriculum. Some of the 
conclusions may disturb the smugness and complacency of 
the orthodox, but his views are eminently sane. To the 
author education means something greater than the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, it means the enlightenment of the 
spirit. 


GENERAL GEORGE Brinton McCLeLiANn. By William Starr 
Myers, Ph.D. (Appleton-Century Company, 21s.) Professor 
Myers has written a long and authoritative biography of a 
great little man (the frontispiece has a faint resemblance 
to Lord Roberts). General McClellan left the American 
Army as a Captain, and after becoming a railway magnate 
returned to the Army and in a day was promoted to Major- 
General, and soon after became Commander-in-Chief. Cabinet 
interference caused his resignation during the Civil War. 
He proved a fine Governor of New Jersey, 1878-81. To an 
Englishman by far the most interesting part of this sometimes 
rather dull book is the opening years of the Civil War, 1861-62, 
when McClellan commanded the Northern Forces. 


THE Conquest or Uaiiness. Edited by John de la Valette. 
With a foreword by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. This 
collection of views on the place of art in industry is contri- 
buted by a number of experts and deals with art applied to 
industry ; the réle of producer, distributor, consumer and 
educator, and with display and presentation. The mistress 
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of a house will be grateful for a chapter by Miss Betty Joel § 
on ‘“‘ A House and a Home.” The Prince of Wales, in commend. ¥ 
ing the book, expresses the hope that it will be widely read by § 
manufacturers, designers, and those engaged in the distribut- © 
ing trades. It is important to notice that much of the progress — 
already achieved has been made possible by a protective tariff © 
on foreign imports. 


GorpDon, by Bernard M. Allen (Duckworth, 2s.). Dr. B. M. @} 
Allen has given us a sympathetic account of the life and” 
death of the great Christian soldier. It was fifty years this” 
January since Khartoum fell, and General Gordon was_ 


murdered. When the news reached England there was a @f 
storm of indignation which arose against Mr. Gladstone and @} 
his Government because the sending out of a relief force had @ 


been delayed until it was too late to avert the calamity. A+ | 
notable addition to the ‘“‘ Great Lives ”’ series. 


ODE TO THE NIGHTINGALE, by Clifford King (‘Trefoil Publishing #f 
Co., 2s. 6d.). It is difficult to review Mr. Clifford King’s ¥f 
poem without providing phrases which might, stripped of @ 
their context, be quoted as favourable. Faced with the § 


irritating possibility of becoming a victim to this trick, the | 


reviewer can say little more than that this poem is one of § 


the worst examples of “ poetic diction” and pretentious § 
versifying that he has ever come across. It is enough to 
bring Francis Thompson shuddering out of his grave. 


ViscounT GREY OF FaLLopoN, by Politicus (Methuen, 6s.). % 
A sketch of Lord Grey under various characteristic aspects— @ 
his love of fishing and of birds, his literary tastes, his public % 
life. The success of such a task lies in the doing of it; an § 
intimate study of this kind is best undertaken by a personal | 
friend. The writer appears to proceed only by documents ; 
the picture is thinly painted and not too convincing. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY Hovsss, by Raymond McGrath (Faber 
and Faber, 21s.). An interesting and well illustrated book 
on modern architecture. We prefer the works of the British 
architects here shown, for they both lack the Continental 
machined and standardised look, and have a sense of tradition. 
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Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


THE WINTER GARDEN. Four Dramatic Pieces. By John Gals. 
worthy. (Duckworth, 5s). Mrs. Galsworthy in the Preface explains that 
two of these pieces are complete and two incomplete, but that they have 
not been published hitherto. The first piece, which gives the book its name, 
was written as long ago as 1908. Collectors of Mr. Galsworthy’s books will 
gladly find room for these fragments of his genius. An excellent portrait 
forms the frontispiece. 


AFRICA CALLING. The True Account of the Author's Strange Workaday 
Experiences in Kenya, Uganda, and the Belgian Congo. By Roger Courtney. 
(Harrap, 8s. 6d.) Roger Courtney was a Jack-of-all-trades through sheer 
love of adventure. The story of his exploits while gold prospecting and 
working a motor truck makes excellent reading. We learn a great deal of 
the ways of natives and of big game, in fact the book is a most interesting 
study of the psychology of the East African native. 


THE TABLE IN A ROAR. Compiled by “ Fergy ” (James Ferguson): 
(Methuen, 3s. 6d.). This remarkable collection of humorous stories has 
reached its fourth edition, three editions having been called for in 1933— 
a criterion of its popular appeal. The illustrations by the well-known artists 
H. M. Bateman and George Belcher, A.R.A., add considerably to its funni- 
ness. All the profits are given to the hospitals. 


NATIONAL UNION OF MANUFACTURERS, 1935. (Published by 
the Union, 6, Holborn Viaduct, 5s.) A descriptive and classified list of 
members of an association formed in 1915 to safeguard and promote the 
interests of British manufacturers. The Editor says it is not enough that 
we have got protection, there must be a general trade policy for the country 
and the Empire drawn up by the Government and the leaders of industry. 
Protection must be developed to further this policy. 


THE TEN MILLION. By Mark Hellinger. (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 
A collection of 64 short stories typically American from the first line to the 
last. The author says nine-tenths of the stories are from personal observa- 
tion, and are a mixture of truth and fiction. There is a pervading flippancy 
which is not to all tastes ; some are sordid, but there is a considerable variety 
from which to choose. 


We have received from the Geneva Research Centre, 4, Rue de Mont- 
houx, Geneva, Switzerland, a very voluminous publication written in 
support of the Lytton Commission’s Report. Events which have occurred 
since that document was issued have shown that it was mistaken in many 
major points. The historical survey of the Manchurian problem was 
particularly misleading. The publication received appears to be inspired 
from the same source as that from which the Lytton Commission derived 
its information. 


